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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


By Westey A. O'Leary, President of the American Vocational Association, Trenton, N. ] 


Twenty-five years ago a small group 
of men interested in a new educational 
problem met in New York City. They 
believed with Theodore Roosevelt that 
“Our school system has hitherto been 
well-nigh wholly lacking on the side 
of industrial training, of the training 
that fits a man for the shop and the 
farm. This is a most serious lack, for no 
one can look at the peoples of mankind 
as they stand at present without 
realizing that industrial training is one 
of the most potent factors in national 
development.’ 


The purpose of these men was to 
solve the problem which President 
Roosevelt had so forcefully pointed out. 
To further this purpose, they set up 
an organization which they called The 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. This was an 
ambitious name for an infant organi- 
zation sponsored by a few men in an 
Eastern city. 


These men felt, however, that the 
problem with which they were to deal 
had no local boundaries. It was not a 
special type of education needed only 
by a particular city or state; it was not 
the problem of the North or the South; 
it was not peculiar to the East or the 
West; it was, as the name which they 
chose for their association implied, a 
problem of national scope and im- 
portance. 


A short time later another group 
equally interested in this problem met 
in Chicago. They, too, had become im- 
pressed with the need for a more 
practical type of schooling. To aid them 
in dealing with this question they set 
up an organization which they named 
the Vocational Education Association 
of the Middlewest. Under the guidance 
of able and energetic leadership, this 
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association immediately became a factor 
of great influence in the development of 
this new type of education. 


In those days, the term “‘vocational 
education’’ and ‘‘industrial education’ 
— a need rather than a policy. 
They were a challenge to meet a 
situation; where, as yet, no one knew 
what was to be done. Public sentiment 
for vocational education had not been 
developed. Legislators and school men 
were not especially interested in this 
pene. There were, therefore, but 

ew publically supported vocational 
schools and no state or federal laws for 
this type of work. 

For many years these two associations 
did pioneer work in the promotion of vo- 
cational education. They held meetings, 
formulated programs, made studies, 
and issued bulletins for the purpose of 


crystallizing the movement and arous- 
ing interest in vocational education. 
Eventually these efforts culminated in 
the federal act for vocational education. 
As a result of this legislation every state 
in the Union now has a well organized 
system of public vocational schools. 


In the twenty-five years that have 
elapsed since the movement for vo- 
cational education was first launched, 
great strides have been made in the 
development of this work. The tens of 
thousands of pupils and the hundreds 
of teachers now in the vocational 
schools are evidence that the pioneers 
in this field wrought effectively and 
well. They had seen a vision but they 
worked for its fulfillment with their 
feet on the ground. 


While vocational education has made 
for itself a recognized place in the school 
system of every state, recent events 
show that there is still much to be 
done in order to make nation wide an 
understanding of the scope and character 
of the problems that underlie its 
development. This is one of the most 
urgent tasks that lies before us. 


The responsibility of making clear 
the problems with which vocational 
education has to deal is one in which 
every worker in this field must do his 
share. But it is not one he can solve 
alone. Organization is necessary and the 
organization which represents vocation- 
al education in this country and to this 
country is the American Vocational 
Association. You should no more think 
of trying to do effective work for 
vocational education apart from this 
organization than you would think of 
shouldering your individual musket and 
marching across the fields on your own 
account to defend your country against 
an invading army. 


Continued on Page 4 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN THE NEAR EAST 


By H. B. ALLEN 


Director of Education 
Near East Foundation 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The first foreign branch of 
the American Vocational Association was 
organized by Dr. H. B. Allen, Director of 
Education for the Near East Foundations. 
The following article explains what prompted 
its organization and its purpose. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the “News 
Bulletin’’ will be found an account of 
the first foreign branch of the American 
Vocational Association. It was at the 
suggestion of Mr. R. W. Gregory, 
Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lications, that Near East Foundation 
first give thought to the idea of organi- 
zation, among its foreign personnel, 
a branch of the A.V.A. The suggestion 
was favorably received and was im- 
mediately acted upon with the result 
that we are able to present at this time 
“Near East Vocational Association’’ 
(N.E.V.A.). That this organization is 
well qualified to affiliate with an asso- 
ciation such as the A.V.A. is evident 
from a study of its various education 
programs maintained throughout the 
several countries of the Near East. The 
teader who happens to be unfamiliar 
with affairs in such distant parts, may 
well ask: ““‘Who’’ is Near East Foun- 
dation, What i: it doing, and Where?— 
If details may be omitted, these ques- 
tions are easily and quickly answered. 

Near East Foundation is an edu- 
cational organization which emerged 
in 1929 out of the fourteen years’ 
experience of Near East Relief in 
training thousands of boys and girls to 
be useful, self-supporting, self-respecting 
men and women. In those sections of 
the world where education usually is 
coveted for its own sake and where the 
common tasks of life are held in low 


esteem, Near East Foundation is em- 
age we. in all its activities ‘‘Education 
or Service’ and ‘The Dignity of 
Labor’. It specializes in practical 
forms of secondary education and ex- 
tension as the most effective expression 
of this philospohy, and at present it is 
maintaining systematic programs in 
agricultural education, teacher-train- 
ing, recreation, health and home- 
making in Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Syria, Palestine, Turkey and Egypt. 

So much by way of introduction. 
But to be specific—what actually is 
being accomplished?—Suppose we take 
the rural extension program of Greek 
Macedonia as a typical example of one 
type of education promoted by Near 
East Foundation. Here certain features 
of the Smith-Hughes and Smith-Lever 
laws have been combined and the com- 
bination correlated with one of the 
important Agricultural Acts of Greece 
to produce a full-orbed program bring- 
ing instruction in agriculture, home- 
making, health and recreation to fifty- 
four rural centers. Nine young men, 
trained in Greek agricultural schools, 
work under the supervision of Mr. C. 
E. Whipple, Cornell graduate, to bring 
about a better system of farming and to 
raise the economic level of these fifty- 
four villages.* 

The plan followed is quite simple. 
Each agriculturist is responsible for six 
villages and here he carries on a twelve 
months’ program of winter instruction 
and summer supervision. For reasons 
which need not be considered here, each 
area is divided into two sections of 
three villages each. Winter activities 
begin about the first of October and the 
leader operates in one group of villages 
until the first of January. At this time 
he transfers to his second group where 
he continues his winter schedule until 
the First of April. Having three 
villages at a time means that the field 
worker can devote two working days 
per week to one center. This is done 
according to a definite schedule. These 





* In this article villages and agricultural districts are 
synonymous. In the Near East farmers congregate in 
villages and do not live on isolated farms as in America. 
The village is entirely rural and the only trades are 
those necessary to meet the essential needs of a rural 
group of people. 


two days are occupied by evening 
meetings for adults, nature study lessons 
for children in the local school, and 
practical assistance wherever required 
in connection with the every-day prob- 
lems of the farmers. Furthermore, the 
young man in charge of this work are 
expected to promote a certain amount 
of village recreation and were selected 
not only on the basis of their knowledge 
of agriculture, but also from the stand- 
point of their interest in games and 
athletics. As in most farm communities 
the spring and summer season is too 
full of hard work and long hours for 
young and old to conte evening 
lessons or anything else of a very 
formal nature. Consequently all ac- 
tivities of this kind are eliminated and 
from April to October the agriculturist 
travels about among his six villages 
iving assistance wherever he can and 
ollowing up certain definite activities 
such as school gardens and home 
projects which were organized during 
the winter months. 


An all-round program of rural im- 
provement requires many types of 
service. One of the outstanding needs 
of rural Macedonia is for suitable 
gathering places where young and old, 
especially the young people, may come 
together in a wholesome environment 
for reading and recreation. Consequently 
‘reading room’’, to replace the ever 
present coffee house (Eastern version of 
the corner saloon), are rapidly being 
introduced. This activity is a strictl) 
cooperative enterprise. When the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of a village can 
be roused to a point where it is willing 
to provide from its meagre budget for 
the rent of a small room and then 
equip this room with a few tables and 
chairs, our supervisor of recreation 
comes to the rescue with three to four 
hundred books, an assortment of in- 
door games, suitable educational charts 
and a few good pictures. Result: a next 
little room, with an atmosphere all its 
own, where young and old may gather 
to read and relax, or perhaps to see some 
good steriopticon pictures (‘‘movies 
as they call them) on agricultur-, 
health, or foreign lands. 
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Nor are the women and girls neglected. 
Miss Martha T. Parrott, Supervisor of 
Home Welfare, sees to that. Miss 
Parrott conducts Sunday classes in 
practical home-making for the young 
women who are soon to become wives 
and mothers; maintains welfare stations 
for the babies of farm mothers, and 
promotes a vigorous educational cam- 
paign against the disease, filth, and 
general unsanitary conditions that every- 
where prevail. The baby welfare stations 
just mentioned are a unique feature and 
cannot be passed by without special 
comment. Day nurseries are not unusual 
in the large and more progressive in- 
dustrial centers. They are most unusual 
—if not quite unknown—in country 
towns and villages. Those who have 
travelled in the East have undoubtedly 
observed that the peasant women do 
much of the hard work of the fields, 
perhaps—most of it. Too often the 
head of the family spends his time in 
the coffee house drinking coffee and 
talking politics—if nothing worse. In 
going to the fields (which are usually 
at some distance from the house), the 
women must of necessity take their 
younger children with them. There 
they work, leaving their babies under 
a wagon, or in the shade of a tree, or 
not infrequently entirely exposed to 
the hot tropical sun. Happily, a new 
order now prevails in a few—but all 
too few—of Macedonian villages. The 
mother, before going to the fields in the 
morning, brings her little tots to one of 
Miss Parrott’s welfare stations. This 
is merely a local dwelling rented for 
the purpose, and then thoroughly 
cleaned, screened and ventilated, and 
sometimes slightly remodelled. At these 
stations the babies are bathed, given a 
warm lunch and taught how to play. 
When the mother comes for her child 
in the late afternoon, she frequently 
finds that it has been transformed— 
externally at least. Such an object 
lesson leads to questions and sug- 
gestions, and very soon forms the basis 
of effective training in child care and 
home sanitation. This follows in the 
form of mothers’ classes conducted 
during the winter months. 

Most of these men and women in 
Macedonian villages (over a million 
of them) were uprooted from their 
ancestral homes in Asia Minor where 
they hadsettled at the time of Alexander 
the Great. And then the Great War, 
and later the persecution of Christian 
ninorities, and finally the famous 
‘Exchange of Populations’ Treaty of 
Lausanne—brought them back in 1922 
to Greece. Now they are attempting 
to gain a foothold in farm and een 
life under conditions of soil, climate, 
crops and social relationship vastly 
cifferent from anything they have 
ever known before. At the request of 
the Greek Government, Near East 
Foundation is cooperating with the 


country in the solution of this great 
problem of adjustment. And the chal- 
lenge, which such a problem presents, 
is most appealing. 

And what about Albania?—Here we 
have a little kingdom, about the size 
of New Hampshire and Vermont com- 
bined, with a population slightly under 
one million, vigorous mountaineers. 
The people are said to be rather wild 
and ferocious—actually they are a 
congenial, hospitable lot, extremely 
solicitous of the welfare of strangers 
and guests; but at the same time, most 
jealous of what they consider to be 
their inalienable rights. Albania is one 
of the few Eastern countries (and not so 
far East either) where one finds the old 
picturesque costumes almost unchanged 
by European influence, and farm prac- 
tices dating from B. C. Contrary to 
some reports, King Zog is a cultured 
progressive man, anxious to develop the 
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the demand. T hey keep the 
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When we are ready to quit, 

they encourage us to make 
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country in the interests of the common 
people. His Majesty's regard for high 
ideals, and especially - American 
ideals, may be gathered from the fact 
that he paid personally for the trans- 
lation of a popular book on the life of 
Lincoln and then arranged that several 
thousand copies of this translation 
should be distributed among the school 
children of the country. According to 
King Zog, the development of Albania 
hinges primarily upon two factors, 
first—an improved agriculture, and 
second—schools for the peasants. Ham- 
pering traditions and lack of contact 
with the outside world have kept the 
farming industry in an extremely primi- 
tive condition. Schools are woefully 
lacking, especially in the rural sections. 
Therefore, when Near East Foundation 
accepted an invitation nearly two years 
ago to develop a program in Albania, 
it was quite natural that the contract 
with the government should provide 
for two lines of activities:—a farm 
school for peasant boys, and a normal 
school for training young women for 
rural teaching. Already the boys’ school 


> 


has an enrollment of over one hundred 
and the girls’ school has a student 
body this year of sixty-seven. 

Space will not permit our going into 
detail regarding the curricula and the 
teaching problems of these two schools, 
interesting as these might be to some of 
our readers. In place of this we shall 
limit our description to two examples 
indicating how each school not only is 
providing for youth, but is serving as 
a base from which it is reaching out 
into the surrounding country. In the 
case of the normal school we early and 
quite naturally found the need of 
providing abundant practice in teach- 
ing. As might be expected, our first 
thought was of a special ‘‘practice’’ 
school. Local conditions, weccorll 
led us to solve this problem in a 
different manner. It was discovered that 
many of the nearby villages had no 
educational facilities whatsoever. It 
was decided, therefore, to take the 
matter up with one of these districts, 
induce it, if possible, to provide a room, 
and then supply the necessary teaching 
staff, from among our older pupils, for 
a small elementary school. Nine senior 
girls were assigned by turn, and in such 
an order as to provide a primary school 
of thirty-two weeks: thus the girls 
had practice in teaching under super- 
vision, and—what is still more im- 
portant, perhaps—they were able to 
take pride in the fact that they had 
made their own contribution to the 
improvement of Albanian conditions. 
For the present year, with the cooper- 
ation of one village, a little shack of 
two rooms has been constructed—one 
room to be used as a country school 
(with senior pupils providing the 
teaching), and the other room to be 
used as a Clinic under the direction of 
our American nurse. 


At the farm school the same problem, 
or opportunity rather, presented itself. 
After some thought, a class in ‘‘rural 
improvement’’ was organized in the 
senior year. The lessons were informal, 
and friendly discussion characterized 
the first few weeks. Pupils explained to 
the instructor the primitive conditions 
that prevail in their own villages. 
Finally, the class began a series of 
excursions, going into a nearby village 
in order to make a more thorough study 
of prevailing conditions. Out of this 
grew systematic surveys, followed by 
class ieveuien, and finally to the 
selection of one project which the class 
might attempt as its contribution 
(agriculturally speaking) to the life of 
the village. The decision ultimately 
reached was that a series of evening 
meetings conducted for the adult farmers 
should be maintained throughout the 
winter months. One boy was assigned 
one topic, another boy a different topic, 
and in this manner a suitable course of 
study built up. The boys worked hard, 
prepared their material, made charts, 
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and finally went forth to deliver them- 
selves. As a result of all of this, a 
limited program of extension was con- 
ducted. The older pupils of the school 
provided the leadership, and the Ameri- 
can staff was forced into contact with 
local primitive conditions. The re- 
action of all of this on teachers, pupils, 
and the school in general—to say 
nothing of the contribution to the 
village—need not be emphasized here. 

We could go on indefinitely de- 
scribing the program maintained in 
various sections of the Near East. While 
totally different in every case, there is 
a similarity running through them all, 
in each area the program involves some 
phase of practical education and in 
every instance it has to do with some 
vital problem or problems of the 
country. In Bulgaria it is a Folk School. 
In Syria it is an Extension Program 
organized and conducted in cooperation 
with Beirut University. In Palestine 
there is a rather unique scheme which 
provides annual training for fifteen 
Arab teachers. These teachers come 
from the outlying rural schools and the 
selection is based on such factors as 
ability, interest and enthusiasm. After 
a year’s training in agriculture and 
rural economics, the men return to their 
respective schools with a wider knowl- 
edge, a greater vision for service, and 
better able to adapt their program to 
the needs of the community. Possibly 
the best way of summarizing this 
article is to outline briefly a few of the 
fundamental policies and guiding princi- 
ples which underlie the activities of 
this organization. 

Near East Foundation is an edu- 
cational organization specializing in 
practical forms of education and ex- 
tension. Furthermore, all programs 
are of less than college grade. 

As far as possible, the organization 
holds .to non-institutional, informal 
types of extension in place of the more 
formal, institutional tye of training. 

Where a school is conducted, it must 
always serve as the base of operations 
for promoting an extension program 
reaching out into the rural sections. 

Where there is, in any Near-Eastern 
country, an organization already in 
existence, willing to undertake a speci- 
fied piece of work of the kind mentioned 
above—a cooperative arrangement is 
frequently developed whereby such an 
institution is assisted with funds and 
technical advice to organize and con- 
duct the program desired—this in place 
of setting up a whole new set of ma- 
chinery with all of the expense which 
such ——— involves. 

Carefully planned programs dealing 
with such vital problems as agricultural 
improvement, teacher-training for rural 
schools, recreation, health education or 
home-making, are already under way 
in Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Syria, 
Palestine, Turkey and Egypt. The 


organization functions in each country 
under definite contract with the local 
government. 

A final fact worthy of note is that the 
directors of Near East Foundation 
include such outstanding leaders of 
American thought as Cleveland E. 
Dodge, President; Dr. James L. Barton, 
Vice-President; and Edwin M. Bulkley, 
Treasurer; Dr. Paul Monroe, Director 
International Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Thomas Jess Jones, Director, 
Phelps-Stokes Fund; Dr. Otis Caldwell 
of Columbia University; Dr. Albert 
Staub, Executive-Secretary of Near East 
Colleges; and Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, 
President of Chautauqua Institution. 

Near East Foundation believe that 
America cannot prosper indefinitely 
with so large a proportion of the world 
population existing on such low stand- 
ards of living. There are some who state 
as their conviction that the present 
period of depression can be traced in 
part at least, to this situation. Everyone 
who is familiar with conditions in the 
Near East knows, without further 
comment on our part, that the great 
majority of people in that part of the 
world barely exist; that there are only 
two classes: the rich and the poor; that 
the rich, who do have sufficient food, 
clothing, education, and some of the 
comforts of life, comprise less than five 
per cent of the population; and that the 
poor, who lack even the bare essentials, 
constitute the vast majority. 

Near East Foundation holds to the 
opinion that practical educational pro- 
gtams, reaching out into the masses, 
offers the only permanent solution of 
the Near-Eastern Problem, the only 
route by which these countries can be 
changed from Consumers or CHARITY 
To Purcnasers OF WorLp CommMopitIEs. 
If we can succeed in raising to a slight 
degree the standards of living of this 
great mass of people; if we can teach 
them how better to become self support- 
ing; or failing in all of this, stimulate 
in them desires for better things, set 
free in them their creative impluses so 
that they will begin to improve their 
own condition by means of their own 
efforts; if we can do but a fraction of 
all of this—who can measure the 
results that may be thus attained? 
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If you believe in vocational edu- 
cation and what it is doing in the 
fields of agriculture, homemaking, com- 
merce, rehabilitation, and industry, 
you owe your whole-hearted allegiance 
to the one organization which in 
season and out has consistently spon- 
sored this great work. You can do no 
less than freely give your influence and 
support to the American Vocational 
Association from which indirectly, 
you have received so much. 
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appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
-_ contain statements embracing affiant's 
ull knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association or corpo- 
ration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
(Signed) C. M. Miller, Secy. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of August, 1932. 

(Seal) (Signed) Marian V. Gregg 
(My commission expires October 29, 1934. 
Forn 3526—Ed. 1924. 


Ss. 


State Vocational Director, 
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THE HISTORY OF SHIPS 


Proving that there's always something around the corner 


Squatting on his bench, the Rabbit 
was finishing his story, ‘“——-So—, as 
Ed Wynne says, everyone kept predict- 
ing it would get drier and drier until 
The Ship crawled up on the sand, 
pulled its sails over its hull, and fell 
asleep.”” 

‘‘Why, I never heard of such a thing,”’ 
sniffed the Walrus through his shop 
whiskers, ‘‘Preposterous.”’ 

‘““My story just the same,’’ main- 
tained the Rabbit, pointing the sextant 
at the Tortoise just to see him duck. 

“Queer things I’ve seen,”’ put in the 
Mad Hatter, “‘but never yet a ship 
curled up on a beach fast asleep.” 

‘* “Struth,’’ argued the Rabbit. ‘And 
here’s Jerry Giraffe with his Aunt 
Tenna to prove it.”’ 

“Now don’t interrupt,’’ the Giraffe 
piped. “I’ve a minute to go. This pro- 
gram Came to you through the courtesy 
of Spats—not a growl in a kennel. You 
need no longer say you have expensive 
menu." 

“Or extensive, for that matter’’, 
added the Tortoise peering leanly from 
his shell. 

‘*Here’s teacher Alice,’’ cried all the 
scholars. “‘I say, Miss Alice, do you 
think it will ever rain again?”’ 

“Of course, you sillies. Remember 
the Chinese Emperor said, ‘Bottomside 
sometime always flop upside?” Now to 
our lesson. Who can tell me what The 
Ship is?”’ 

“The Ship,’’ cried the Frog, ‘‘is 
where you have your ticket punched.’ 

““Right,”’ assented Alice, ““Who can 
tell me what was the first Ship?”’ 

**Me,”’ groaned Colonel Camel, **with- 
out my desert.”’ 

“Explain that,’’ queried the Mad 
Hatter, peeping in the door where 
Congress was not in session. 

““T was stopped at a filling station 
when the bank broke,’’ began the 
Camel. 

“And you fell in?’’ completed the 
Walrus. 

“No,” sighed the Camel, *‘I tumbled 
out of my economic enviromnent.”’ 

‘“‘Howrheumatic,”’ sighed the Pelican, 
“to think of wash water in these dry 
times.”’ 

“Glorious to you—painful to me," 
commented the Camel staring at the 
bubbling glue pot, “With high hu- 
midity my hum = so easily.” 

Alice turned off the radio and rapped 
for quiet. ‘Now, Master Rabbit, you 
pick up the lesson there.”’ 

‘History repeats itself,"’ piped up the 
Rabbit, grinning at the Frog. “‘The 
Ark was no job sheet propolishun."’ 

“In 1929 Noah could have made it a 
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sell-out by adding a swimming pool, 
deck tennis, and week-end rates,”’ 
suggested the Tortoise. 

“One of my nieces, Miss Dove, finally 
brought back word that things would 
soon hit bottom,”’ the Pelican added, 
blushing at the beak. 

“Miss Porpoise, what was the next 
stage of navigation?” 

The Porpoise philosophically flicked 
a sand crab into her lunch box. *‘Sailor 
Fun Eshuns popularized upper decks, 
free wheeling, and piracy. Their triremes 
carried three stages of Greek ampli- 
fication that certainly added to Cleo- 
patra’s unemployment relief and the 
Egyptian widows’ pension fund.”’ 

“What's the lowdown on Carthage?”’ 
Alice pointed at the Giraffe who rose 
and rested his earphones on the ceiling. 

‘The Fun Eshuns exploited a week- 
end place on the North African coast. 
Hanno brought in some gorillas who 
knew modern advertising at its worst. 
The Hanno Gazette saged a beauty 
contest for hippos. ‘Rent a flat boat. 
Free water. Free fishing. Free every- 
thing.’ That brought the depression to 
Carthage permanently.”’ 

“Who was Bill the Conqueror?’ 
asked the teacher. 

“Of 1066 AD, or of Chicago?”’ 
queried the Rabbit, as anyone well 
might. 

“Oh, I overlooked telling you of 
William, children,’’ said Alice. “‘He 
was a Navy man, one of the first 
channel swimmers after Halliburton. 
He upset statistics and changed the 
style of bathing suits by swimming 


backwards from London to Piccadilly. 
William introduced open-work Chip- 

ndale furniture for men in armor and 
adies in hoop skirts.”’ 

“Don’t forget William Tell and the 
Swiss Family Robinson,’’ put in the 
Rabbit. 

“Both too late for the Chicago 
exposition,’’ sighed the Mad Hatter. 
“After stealing the onions from the 
Spanish Armada, naturally Queen Eliza- 
beth encouraged Drake to circle the 
globe.”’ 

“Please don't interrupt, you're so 
anachronistic,’’ said the Camel, takin 
over the microphone, ‘You've inaedl 
so much of Columbus, Crisco to me for 
shortening. He addled an egg for the 
wise men, stowed a cargo of bologna, 
notified the press, and slipped off in 
Queen Isabella's skiffs for ten (count 
them) sunshiny, glorious days in Hav- 
ana. To him vocational civilization 
owes banana peels, snuff, mosquitoes, 
and Hawaiian guitars."’ 

“Then followed, by arithmetic pro- 
jection, the Dutch, Portugese, French, 
and English with bigger ships and 
lower rates, free passports and outside 
rooms. It beat going to see Shakespeare, 
or peeping head down at the saw dust 
below the block. And as for literature, 
all who came contributed to the 
Atlantic.” 

“What were the clippers, Miss Por- 
poise?” 

“They were the stream-lined models 
of bringing tea-guzzling habits to 
Boston's Back Bay,’’ reported the shy 
Miss Porpoise. 

“Why did Hudson call his boat the 
Half Moon, Master Rabbit,’’ asked 
Alice. 

“His way of evading the customs and 
just to keep the English from con- 
fusing it with the half Nelson.”’ 

““Where did the Pilgrims land?"’ 

**Most of them came over since 1870, 
or after the Irish famines,’’ contributed 
the Mad Hatter. 

‘Now children, there’s a moral in 
this somewhere. Henry Ford didn’t 
make out so well with his Peace Ship. 
Was he downhearted? No! He returned 
to his bicycle shop and made eight 
cylinders grow where a sprocket grew 
before. Coolidge turned the humble 
angle worm into a frying pan bass and 
saved his ideas for Colliers. Hoover 
scuttled the President’s Yacht and with 
the lumber constructed a farm board. 
Huey Long taught Congress how to 
boil cng | greens. Boaha doesn’t see 
any use of bothering with money and 
suggests using lima beans for small 
change.” 
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‘‘Now, since everyone has a _plan, 
none of which has worked, The Ship 
suggests first, our minding U. S. A. 
business; second, beating our brief 
cases and brochures into educational 
plow shares, slipping vocational sar- 
dines into leisure corn hills to bring 
back whatever is around the corner.” 

‘Yes, yes,’’ chorused all the children, 
‘‘Let’s move back to Happy Day’s farm 
and raise vocational standards.”’ 

‘And hoist the adaptability pennant!”’ 

‘And sail up the Missouri and show 
the world,’’ sang out the Tortoise. 

“And see those queer characters 
known as the Crew?”’ asked the Mad 
Hatter. 

‘See them?’ laughed Alice, holding 
her sides. ‘‘Why, you are them.”’ 


Waldo Wright 
Commodore 





OUR JOB—STANDING AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


By Dr. R. L. Cootey, Director 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 


The threshold out of school is the 
threshold into life. As the young 
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people troop out of school into life, 
they have come to a critical time. 


The great waste in our economic life, 
greater than any other, is the human 
material that is junked early because of 
the irrational, wasteful, unintelligent 
method of orienting our young people 
into their life’s work. As they come out 
of school they look like children, but 
they are, nevertheless, our youngest 
stratum of adults. They, themselves, 
unconsciously take the pose of adults, 
adopt the psychology of adults as well 
as youth can do it, lacking experience, 
and in great need of counsel, edu- 
cational prescription and guidance— 
not the kind of guidance that comes 
from a single interview, but the kind of 
guidance that comes from continuous 
association through a period of months 
or years. The need is for a plan for each 
life. 


The school must from its inception 
apply the idea of individual counsel 
and assistance through years. In so 
doing, the institution will grow in its 
Capacity to intelligently and effectively 
meet the guidance needs of the juvenile 
working population of the city. It must 
become natural and logical for the 
students to look to the school for aid 
in securing employment, and for em- 
ployers to endeavor to secure their 
young workers through the school. 


This work must be the foundation 
of the school. Ample physical facilities 
must be developed parallel with depart- 
ment personnel. (1) Placement, (2) 
field coordination, (3) follow-up, (4) 
apprentice promotion, (5) assignment 
and transfer, (6) guidance through the 
classroom teacher, seems the logical 
plan. 


In order to get the job well done, it 
must be made one certain person's 
responsibility to organize. As the plan 
includes greater numbers, and as its 
functions extend, increasing complexity 
makes it imperative to delegate the 
responsibility for all aspects of guidance. 

The program must develop so that 
every faculty member participates, and 
the central office must be merely a 
unifying agency calculated to conserve 
the energy by obviating duplication, 
overlapping and disorderly procedure. 
The central office must be merely a 
service tu the teachers, each of whom 
must be a tentable of the guidance and 
placement department, and seriously 


» 


feel his responsibility for this function, 
unified through the central office. 


Leadership of the department must 
result in (1) improved practices, (2) 
shaping the programs so that the 
guidance will actually be achieved, (3) 
imbuing the faculty with the necessity 
of this guidance work, (4) fundamental 
principles must be formulated, (5) 
defects of present and future trends in 
guidance procedure must be interpreted, 
(6) the whole organization must be in- 
spired to make guidance live, vivid, and 
forceful. 


The guidance office can be compared 
to a service station where information, 
directions, and motive power are ob- 
tained. At the school’s service station, 
information may be secured on new 
occupations, trends or developments, 
on child labor laws, on methods dealing 
with stubborn cases, and on juvenile 
employment opportunities. Without 
this service, each instructor would be 
required to collect all of this in- 
formation, or failing in this, would be 
only partially meeting the needs of his 

















TAXICAB 


Taxicab is an abbreviation of taximeter-cab- 
riolet —avehicle carrying an instrument for 
automatically registering the tare. The name 
cabriolet is the diminutive of the French cab- 
riole, meaning “a leap” like that of a goat, 
and was applied to this type of carriage 
because of its light, bounding motion. 
Cabriole came from the Italian cepriola 
meaning “a somersault,” from Latin caper 

‘a he-goat,”’ capra “‘a she-goat.’’ There are 
thousands of such stories about the origins 
of English words in 
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students. All records can be centered 
in this office, all reports made here, all 
clerical work and correspondence dis- 
posed of, and as much as possible of the 
burden of routine work transferred 
from the teaching force. 


The central office cannot be dismissed 
without a reference to the necessity of 
maintaining harmonious and husiness- 
like relationships with outside interests 
of the community. The staff of the 
office can assist by (1) making appoint- 
ments for instructors desiring to make 
field calls, (2) arranging factory visits, 
(3) clearing up misunderstandings, (4) 
correcting cases of maladjustment, and 
(5) making contacts leading to the 
placement of unusual pupils. The de- 
partment must be used as a medium to 
connect the school with the outside, and 
to interpret the one to the other. Thus 
only can our job be accomplished. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 


By Wiius A. Sutton 
Supt. of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


The making of a living is absolutely 
necessary to the making of a life. Bread 
and meat must precede sonnets, picturcs 
or sculpture. Vocational Education is 
therefore the primary need in the whole 
field of education. The complexity of 
modern life demands more and more of 
vocational education. When the family 
needs were simple and when agriculture 
and home making constituted the only 
two vocations in primitive society there 
was little need of vocational schools or 
of vocational classes, but when life has 
become so complex and when home 
life has been restricted to a hole in the 
wall, high up in the cliff dwellings, then 
vocational education becomes an abso- 
lute necessity. 


The complexity of life in itself makes 
vocational education a necessity, but 
the mobility of population and . the 
radical and swift changes in ways and 
means of living, the inventions and 
discoveries which were in their prime 
yesterday—obsolete today—bring on a 
need for a different type of vocational 
education and make it a necessity for 
schools to plan vocational courses in 
such a way that they will re-educate, 
retrain and redirect the energies of 
people into new vocations and new 











channels. In the present crisis vocational 
education must not only apply to the 
young in the high schools and in the 
vocational schools of the country, but 
must apply to the adult population 
even up to fifty and sixty years of age. 
The blacksmith must be retrained for a 
new position, the bookkeeper must be 
readjusted into machine accounting; 
the man or woman who tied the threads 
at the old looms must be retrained to 
manipulate the machines that tie the 
threads at the new looms. The driver 
of horses must be retrained into a 
mechanic and into a driver of trucks. 
The man who took care of the oxen or 
fed the horses must be retrained to 
build a hanger, to adjust an aeroplane, 
and to study an internal combustion 
engine; the old teller at the bank must 
be made over into a new cashier. So 
vocational education becomes as never 
before, an absolute necessity. 


The greatest preparation for vo- 
cational training is the education of 
the whole man, is seeing to it that in 
high schools, colleges and in elementary 
schools and kindergartens the develop- 
ment of the physical man, the care of 
the whole body, the study of recreation 
and pleasure, the knowledge of the 


. Classics, the understanding of literature, 


painting, sculpture, music and fine art 
shall make a well-rounded man who 
has his entire soul attuned fo the 
highest and best that is in the universe 
and that this shall be the basis, and the 
background for vocational education. 
Therefore, today, as never before in all 
history is education in general more 
definitely tied up and more enthusiastic- 
ally interested in vocational education, 
and therefore is vocational education 
more definitely integrated with what 
we have been pleased to call general 
education and both shall lose them- 
selves in their title into the education 
of the whole man. 


At no time in history has there been 
such a need that people who have 
classified themselves as educators along 
the general line shall be interested in 
the development of, the maintaining of, 
and the ongoing of the great vocational 
field. It is out of these vocations and 
out of the money that they help to 
create and the positions which they 
give to our people that we shall find 
revenue to run what we call our regular 


* educational work. Unity must be the 


watchword of all educational work. 


CHANGING PROBLEMS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By Westey A. O’Lzary, President 
American Vocational Association 
Trenton, New Jersey 


The conditions under which we live 
are constantly undergoing change. Since 
the Civil War, the tempo of life has 
greatly increased over that of any pre- 
ceding period. In the last fifteen years, 
in particular, invention and the appli- 
cations of science have well-nigh revo- 
lutionized the organization of industry, 
and this, in turn, has affected hundreds 
of vocations by which men earn their 
living. 

Many occupations which were com- 
mon two or three generations ago have 
now almost entirely disappeared. The 
United States Census of Manufacturers 
for 1925, for example, makes no 
mention of blacksmithing, cabinet mak- 
ing, wheelwrighting, watch and clock 
repairing, tailoring or custom shoe- 
making. All of these callings were 
listed in the Census for 1900. 


Another business that has almost 
disappeared since the close of the last 
century is wagon making. The Census 
for 1900 gives 8,000 establishments with 
63,000 workers in this industry. Twenty- 
five years later these figures had shrunk 
to 150 establishments and 5,000 workers. 


While some industries are disappear- 
ing others, although they may seem 
to be decreasing, are merely changing 
their character. Men's clothing, for 
example, in 1900 supported 28,000 
establishments employing 191,000 
workers. In 1925 the number of es- 
tablishments was only 4,000 and the 
number of workers 174,000. Mean- 
while, however, the value of the annual 
output had risen from $415,000,000 in 
1900 to more than $1,000,000,000 in 
1925. A similar change has taken place 
in shoemaking and many other in- 
dustries. In industries like these, while 
the number of plants has materially 
decreased, there has, at the same time, 
been a tremendous increase in the 
volume of output, and this has come 
about because if improved methods of 
organization and manufacture. 


In practically every part of the 
country many new industries have been 
developed in the last twenty-five years. 
Some of these are merely extensions of 
old industries based on old trades. This 
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is true, to some extent, of the auto- 
mobile and the electrical industries. 
The chemical industries, on the other 
hand, are almost entirely new. 


One of the most impressive things 
about these new industries is their 
size. Take automobile manufacturing, 
for example. In the Census for 1900 
this industry is not mentioned. In 1925 
it gave employment to 400,000 men 
and had an output valued at $4,000,000. 
Or take, again, rayon and chemicals. 
Neither of these industries was im- 
portant enough in 1900 to be mentioned 
in the Census of that year. In 1925, how- 
ever, the making of rayon added $191,- 
000,000 to the wealth of the country, 
while chemical products amounted to 
nearly $7,000,000,000. These are but 
passing examples that indicate the 
range and character of the changes that 
have taken place in industry within the 
last generation. 


If one attempts to analyze the forces 
responsible for these changes, he finds 
such complex and bewildering situations 
that it is extremely difficult if not im- 
possible, to unravel the skein. Among 
the contributing causes, however, are 
three that may well be mentioned. 
The first is research. Thirty years ago, 
industrial research was practically un- 
known in this country. Today billions 
of dollars are invested in this field. As a 
result, much waste has been eliminated 
in manufacturing methods, hundreds 
of new machines have been perfected, 
and new materials and by-products 
have been developed, worth more, in 
many cases, than the original product 
itself. 


The second factor responsible for in- 
dustrial change is refinement in measure- 
ments. It was not many years ago that 
measurement to the thousandth part of 
an inch was considered to be the last 
word in accurate workmanship. Today it 
is not impossible in industry to measure 
to the one-hundred-thousandth part of 
an inch. And the research worker in 
his laboratory may even measure to the 
billionth part of an inch. It is this re- 
finement in the ability to measure that 
has made the modern automobile and 
the airplane possible. 

The third and most important factor 
is the development of power. Henry 
Ford has said that we live not in a 
machine age but in an age of power. 
And he is right. Man made machines 


long before he had power, in the modern 
sense, to operate them. The recent 
development of methods of utilizing 
electricity as a source of power has 


‘given the manufacturer power in a 


form that is cheaper and much more 
flexible than anything previously avail- 
able. This has made it possible for the 
manufacturer to build his plant nearer 
to the source of supply of his raw ma- 
terials. It has also enabled him to apply 
power to individual machines and thus 
decrease still further his costs of 
production. 


The final result of changing industrial 
conditions, like the causes, are also 
difficult to identify. One of the most 
evident results is a marked increase in 
unit production per worker. In brick- 
making, for example, one man can now 
make 40,000 bricks per day. Formerly 
it took fifty-five men. Today two men 
can load as much pig iron as 128 could 
a few years ago. Examples like these 
could be cited without number. 


Largely as a result of this increase 
in the productive power of the worker, 
industry has been able to multiply its 
output in many fields and to do it with 
fewer workers. Thus it has come about 
that in the period 1900-1930 there has 
been a decrease of some 500,000 workers 
in manufacturing in the United States. 
At the same time there has also been a 
decrease of 200,000 in mining and 300,- 
000 in railroading. It is this situation, 
in part at least, that has led to so-called 
technological unemployment. 


To what extent technological unem- 
ployment means long-term unemploy- 
ment seems to be a debatable question. 
Whatever the facts may be, it is clear 
that industrial change results in occu- 
pational dislocations that mean hard- 
ship and at least temporary loss of liveli- 
hood for a certain percentage of workers. 
For others it means readjustments that 
oftentimes are made only with great 
strain and effort. 


Another result of industrial develop- 
ment has been the specialization of the 
worker. Here also we enter a field in 
which there are many debatable ques- 
tions that can not be considered in the 
present discussion. It is clear, however, 
that industry of the future will prob- 
ably employ a larger, rather than a 
smaller, proportion of specialized work- 
ers. At the same time there will always 


> 


be a need for the skilled mechanic and 
the trained technician. 


What do the changing conditions of 
industry mean for vocational education? 
To answer this question in any ade- 
quate way requires much more detailed 
information as to the effects of in- 
dustrial change than is now available. 
Such information as we have seems to 
indicate at least the following: 


1. The cultivation of more practical 
and effective methods of pupil guidance 
and the extension of this service to 
adults. 


2. The development of training that 
will result, as far as possible, in greater 
adaptability on the part of the worker. 


3. Examination of instruction now 
given in order to eliminate obsolete 
practices and disappearing occupations, 
and to make a better adjustment of 
supply to demand. 


4. More careful selection both of 
pupils and subject matter for the highly 
skilled and the technical occupation. 
Parallel with this must be developed 
more effective education for those who 
enter the lower levels of industry. 


5. Wider extension of retraining for 
workers thrown out of employment be- 
cause of technological or economic 
changes. 


6. More careful attention to health 
and to personality traits as an employ- 
ment factor. 


7. More attention to the social signif- 
icance of industry and the social as well 
as the economic implications of chang- 
ing industrial conditions. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A SANE 
PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR 
RURAL AMERICA? 


By Dr. H. V. Hottoway, 


State Supt. of Public Instruction 
Dover, Delaware 


The complexity of our civilization has 
put ae ane for life for children be- 
yond the teaching ability of the average 
family and made it a concern and 
obligation of the whole community. 
Life consists not only in knowing how 
to live but in knowing also how to 
make a living. Our public education 
programs must keep both of these 
aspects in mind for both present real 
needs. 

We think of vocational education as 
apart from other phases of education 
only because it has come as a result of 
our realization of our former edu- 
cational shortcomings. Another de- 
cade will, we hope, make the teachers 
of agriculture and home economics, for 
instance, realize everywhere that they 
are as much a part of our educational 
system as are the teachers of history 
and mathematics. In endeavoring to 
answer the question which has been 
assigned to us, we shall assume that 
whatever the program, it is meant that 
it is one to be publicly supported, 
principally at least by taxation. 

To be sane, any educational program 
so supported must have the following 
characteristics: 

1. It must be justified by its con- 
tribution to the public welfare. 

2. There must be a real need for the 
program, both from the standpoint of 
community and from that of the in- 
dividual for whom it is planned. 

3. The cost of the program must be 
reasonable. 

4. It must be in keeping as far as 
possible with the principle of equality 
of educational opportunity. 

5. Ie must contribute highly to the 
welfare and happiness of the persons 
who take advantage of its provisions. 

6. It must be adapted to individual 
differences as well as to individual 
needs. 

By “‘vocational education’’ we mean 
“the specific training of individuals for 
some useful employment’’ (Cubberly), 
in such activities as trades and in- 
dustries, agriculture, commerce, home 


economics, and callings based thereon. 
In our discussion, vocational education 
will be understood as limited to the 
secondary school; that is grades 7 to 
12, inclusive. 

The term “‘rural’’ in connection with 
vocational education always suggests 
agriculture for boys, and perhaps home 
economics for girls. Inasmuch as practi- 
cally all girls will in the nature of 
things have need for some knowledge 
and perhaps some skill, in home duties, 
it seems quite obvious that every girl 
should be given some opportunity 
somewhere in her course of instruction 
to acquire the desirable facts and skills 
required for homemaking. But to re- 
quire all boys born on the farm to 
study agriculture with the idea of be- 
coming farmers would be bad both for 
the boys and the industry. A boy 
should be given an opportunity of 
entering that vocation for which his 
natural abilities best fit him. To require 
farm boys to be farmers is as bad as to 
require the sons of doctors to be 


. doctors. Besides there are already too 


many farmers—particularly too many 
poor farmers, and poor farmers make 
farmers poor. 


The term “‘rural’’ in connection with 
schools generally suggests the notion 
of small institutions of few teachers 
and limited opportunities outside of 
the merest book essentials of an edu- 
cation. Where such conditions exist, 
only the most elemental pre-vocational 
activities are possible and then only 
with the most outstanding types of 
teachers. Larger vocational opportuni- 
ties are possible only where children 
from large rural areas are brought to- 
gether in consolidated schools. In 
some sections of our country this is im- 
possible, and consequently equal edu- 
cational opportunity for such is, and 
perhaps always will be, an unattain- 
able goal. 

There are over 3,000 different occu- 
pations by which men and women earn 
their livings. It is obviously impossible 
for even the largest urban schools to 
give specific training for such a variety 
of callings. There are, however, some 
activities more fundamental than others, 
the learning of which will give an in- 
sight into many others more or less 
closely related thereto. A sane program 
of vocational education for rural Amer- 
ica should give every child in the 
country the opportunity of attending 


a secondary school in which there is 
provided— 

1. A course in vocational agriculture. 

2. A course in the practical arts in- 
cluding woodwork, metal work, me- 
chanical drawing, etc. 

3. A course in home economics. 

4. A course in commercial subjects. 

5. A teacher or teachers specially 
prepared for vocational counseling or 
guidance. 

To this | poe for the children, 
there should be opportunities for part- 
time classes in agriculture for boys be- 
tween 16 and 18 who have left school, 


-and evening classes for boys above 18, 


and men. There should likewise be 
made available similar opportunities for 
girls and women in home economics. 
With the increased amounts which the 
federal government and the several 
states are appropriating to schools, the 
above activities can become a part of 
the curriculum of the large schools in 
rural sections without burdening the 
local taxpayers to a point beyond the 
value of the services rendered. 

We speak of good citizenship as the 
prime purpose of public education, 
but to be a good citizen requires more 
than skill in the three R's; more than 
knowledge of the history and govern- 
ment of our country; more than a mind 
favorably disposed towards our in- 
stitutions; more than appreciation of 
the beautiful in art and literature; more 
than ability to adjust one’s self socially 
with his fellows. To be a good citizen, 
one must add to all of these things the 
ability to make a living, an ability, the 
development of which democracy owes 
to its citizens for its own preservation 
and its highest welfare. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Moon Valley, by John F. Case, J. B. 
Lippincott & Company, pp. 290, price 
$1.50. The story of the experiences of a 
young instructor of vocational agri- 
culture in the hills of his native state. 
Hostile mountaineers and rebellious 
students offer many problems and lend 
zest to this well written story. The 
insight of the inner nature of the 
‘Valley folks’’ is pleasingly set forth. 
Improved farm practices, increased earn- 
ing power, and higher living standards 
for the Peace Valley community result 
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from the program of vocational agri- 
culture. The courageous independence 
of Tom Woodson, the young agri- 
cultural instructor, and Ned Butler will 
prove inspiring to farm boys interested 
in the vocation of farming. Hard fought 
athletic contests, a man hunt, and Lois 
Carter, woven about a program in 
agricultural education, give our old 
friend ‘“Tom of Peace Valley’’ an in- 
teresting and worth while experience 
upon his return to his beloved valley. 


A. P. Davidson 





OHIO 


Part-TiME AND EveninG ENROLLMENT 
Grows IN Ox10 

Enrollment in part-time and evening 
classes in agriculture in Ohio has just 
about doubled in the last two years in- 
creasing from 2,925 in the 1929-30 school 
year to 5,794 in 1931-32. Part-time 
courses in which young farmers 16-25 
years of age were enrolled showed the 
greatest increase during the two-year 

riod, the total enrollment jumping 
os 1,029 to 3,117. 

All but eleven of the 202 vocational 
agriculture teachers in the state in- 
cluded either part-time or evening 
courses, or both types of work, in their 
program last year. Part-time groups 
were organized by 137 teachers. 

Part-time classes in Ohio are organ- 
ized on the short unit basis, groups 
meeting one or two evenings a week 
heme the fall, winter and spring for 
courses in various agricultural subjects. 

Most of these part-time class groups 
in Ohio have formed Young Farmers 
organizations which are providing 
social, recreational, and athletic oppor- 
tunities as well as educational ad- 
vantages for members. These organi- 
zations take an active part in school 
and community affairs such as farmers 
institutes, community fairs, and so on. 


Onto Future Farmers Meet At 
CoLumBus 

Eighteen hundred vocational agri- 
culture students and teachers from 180 
high schools attended the fourth annual 
meeting of the Ohio Association of 
Future Farmers of America which was 
held at Ohio State University, June 
3rd and 4th. 

Twelve hundred boys competed in 
nine judging contests that were held 
as a part of the two-day program. 
These contests included livestock, 
poultry, and milk judging, wool judg- 
ing and grade identification, crops 
judging and plant identification, meat 
identification, and a contest in agri- 
cultural engineering skills. Educational 
trips, trophy cups, coe ribbons and 
other prizes totaling over $600 in value 
were donated to winners in these events, 


by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Ohio State Grange, the Ohio 
Bankers Association and other organi- 
zations interested in the vocational 
agriculture programs. 

Education trips were scheduled by 
many groups to points of interest on 
the campus, to cooperative association 
stock yards, and warehouses in Colum- 
bus, and to the homes of Master 
Farmers near the city. 


Honorary‘ ‘State Farmer’ ’ Degrees were 
conferred upon Director B. O. Skinner 
of the Ohio Department of Education, 
L. L. Rummell, Field Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer, and President of the 
Ohio Vocational Association, and R. 
A. Howard, Assistant Supervisor of 
Vocational Agriculture. Thirty-seven 
boys received the ‘‘State Farmer’’ award. 


MICHIGAN 


A Younc HortTIicutrTurist 


Edward B. entered continuation 
school in May, 1930. His cheerfulness 
and willingness were noticeable from 
the first. He was a fast worker but slow 
mentally. At first he worked as a 
teamster, then at delivering bills. 
Neither of these jobs satisfied him 
though he did them well. He liked to 
work with plants. His teacher went to 
the library, signed a card for him and 
helped him to pick out some books on 
horticulture. He started a corre- 
spondence course on soils which he 
finished with a high grade. 

As a final outcome, with his teacher's 
help, he secured a position with the 


> 


the Lansing Floral Company. Here he 
has wadhel for a year and a half and 
has started another correspondence 
course at his own expense. 


WASHINGTON 


AGRICULTURE 


Reports from 36 schools show that 
349 students who had had agricultural 
instruction left high school either 
through graduation or dropping out a 
year ago. Of this number, 13, or 3.7 per 
cent, were unaccounted for; 23, or 8 per 
cent, entered agricultural college; while 
267, or 76 per cent, including those 
attending agricultural college, are en- 
gaged at present in an agricultural 
occupation, either as farm laborers, 
partners, renters, or managers. 

The soil fertility work which has 
been done in cooperation with the 
Soils Department the past several years, 
has been incorporated as part of the 
program of the recently organized State 
Council on Soil Fertility. This Council 
was organized under the auspices of 
the State Chamber of Commerce and 
includes representatives of farm organi- 
zations, the fertilizer industry, and 
educational agencies. 

The new plot work on forage and 
pasture crops is being done coopera- 
tively with the Agronomy Department 
of the State College and the Western 
Washington Experiment Station. The 
strawberry plot work is being done in 
cooperation with the Plant and Seed 
Certification Department of the State 
Department of Agriculture. 








Good Timber 


The tree that never had to fight 

For sun and sky and air and light, 
That stood out in the open plain, 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king 


But lived and died a scrubby thing. 


The man who never had to toil, 
Who never had to win his share, 
Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man 


But lived and died as he began. 


Good timber does not grow in ease; 

The stronger wind, the tougher trees. 

The farther sky, the greater length; 

The more the storm, the more the strength; 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 


In tree or man good timber grows. 


Whzre thickest stand the forest growth 
We find the patriarchs of both, 

And they hold converse with the stars 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and much of strife— 

This is the common law of life. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR THE 
COTTON MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY AT THE GEORGIA 

SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


By Hissarp S. Bussy 


Much of the problem of organization, 
or reorganization, of the plan of oper- 
ation of an engineering school course 
is so filled with the grind of detail and 
orderly arrangement that it is doubtful 
if the steps of its development have 
interest for any others than those 
regularly engaged in teaching detail in 
such courses. 

There is, however, another and 
larger problem, closely associated with 
the development of a textile school 
plan that possesses so many potenti- 
alties for stalemate or for opportunity 
that a careful examination of the con- 
ditions upon which it must be securely 
built is of basic importance. 

Our major difficulty is two-fold, in 
the Southern field, and this difficulty, in 
part or whole, is found in many other 
sections, particularly industrial com- 
munities, in other sections of the 
country. We have boys and men coming 
in for training for a bachelor’s degree 
who have not had the advantage of the 
best plan of secondary education, and, 
we face the difficulty that a textile 
engineering graduate, more perhaps, 
than all other graduates in the engineer- 
ing field, is supposed, per se, to be both 
accomplished in his engineerring and 
adept in a somewhat exacting and 
widely-ramified trade technique. 

Now the needs of the future, in this 
industry, are definitely for great depth 
and breadth of view in pure and applied 
sciences, for skill in such material as 
shall make him either a capable re- 
search worker or administrator, and 
withal having, in either selected field, 
a strong grasp on economics. 

Obviously, then, the administration 
of a comprehensive plan of textile edu- 
Cation carries with it also the responsi- 
bility of looking into and assisting in 
the molding of certain elemeuts of the 
earlier, pre-professional training so 
that the candidate may come to his 
four years of definitely aligned tasks 
prepared in at least a grasp of the /ines 
of thought which the major divisions or 
outlets for his services demand of him. 

Investigation of the distribution of 
textile graduate industrial effort that 
existed prior to 1925 revealed that in 
the South three classes of demarcation 


existed, for the great majority of 
graduates, after they had, in common, 
served a term of from one to two and a 
half years ‘‘working through the mill’’, 
after graduation. 


There were (1) foremanships leading 
to superintendents’ and managers’ posi- 
tions, (2) dye chemists in mills or in 
dye-application selling, and (3) a few 
of the sales-minded of these gravitated 
to the commission houses in the district 
or indirect cloth and yarn selling 
activities. 

I think almost any thoughtful analyst 
of the evils which have so sorely beset 
the textile industry in the last decade 
will notice at once the need and lack of 
textile information in the persons of 
that large auxiliary to the ickeumey. the 
salesmen of supplies and machinery, the 
merchandisers of textile products, cost 
and satistical workers (including the 
servicers of business machines), carriers 
and other handlers of textile supplies 
and products, dealers in textile com- 
mercial paper, etc., altogether a list 


. numbering in the thousands. 


No industry can make uniformly good 
progress, if indeed it can survive, with- 
out distinctly raising the level of this 
group, and by this process developing 
competitive effort and ability in the 
men within the industry itself. 


This, of course, requires considerable 
revamping and continual inspection of 
the internal structure of the curriculum. 
Every basic element of knowledge per- 
taining to the technique of the industry 
must be ieseumenied in balanced pro- 
portion if from it is to be drawn men 
who can, in their final and post-graduate 
years, specialize advisedly upon the 
details of the field of their specific 
choice. 

To illustrate, too few textile schools 
pay more than cursory attention to the 
study of the - 9 and potential raw 
materials, both fiber and chemical, 
necessary to even a proper estimate of 
the future possibilities of the industry. 
Today this study of materials must in- 
clude at least a proportional allotment 
to the newer metallurgy, particularly 
in the field of non-ferrous metals. Also 
cotton may not be long the major 
textile fiber. 

Nearly everyone who has ever been 
aware of such needs has become dis- 
couraged by failures or only partial 
successes in the execution of their ideas. 
The trouble lies in cutting off too large 





a portion of the loaf for service with 
the first course. It is better to introduce 
even the best course material in small 
batches, and after the interests and the 
possibilities are appraised by students, 
in the earlier years of a course, increase 
the bulk and scope of the material until 
a fully rounded-out course is evolved. 


We have tried this with a high order 
of success, by use of a contact course 
requiring only one hour of student time 
per week (but of instructor preparation, 
time and thought almost an endless 
amount). In this course, and through 
its details, have been introduced such 
material and ideas as the following: 
management problems, selection of 
property sites, crop statistical evalu- 
ation, machinery design, research prob- 
lems without number, and even purely 
economic aspects of the manager's and 
owners’ problem, and a great deal of 
this material has been later expanded 
to either strengthen weak sections of 
the mental equipment or to provide 
altogether new ones. From this phase 
of the work, for instance, we have 
added comprehensive courses in the 
materials testing laboratory, details of 
rayon manufacturing process, color, 
finishing practices and similar divisions, 
all previously treated in only the 
most meager fashion. We have also 
strengthened considerably, weaving and 
design technique, improved the knowl- 
edge of spinning and specialized yarn 
manufacture, and given better ap- 
portionment of weight to such courses 
as fabric analysis, size and starch com- 
pound use and similar matters. 


The most difficulty, in the appraise- 
ment of a textile course, lies in deter- 
mining what elements are necessary to 
a rounded-out textile education and 
how much space they should occupy. 
We have far too great a complacency 
and inertia in regard to what ~ been 
assuming that it must therefore con- 
tinue, world without end. This con- 
dition is the chief cause of our errors in 
deciding (or letting lie dormant) cer- 
tain spreads of hours and in the con- 
tinuing of errors which are untenable 
in the surroundings of a modern 
aggressive industrial world. 

What justification is there, for in- 
stance, in a large employment of ma- 
chine practice time within the curri- 
culum for an engineering course? It 
caa ali be given much more economically 
during summer periods, in the industry 
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itself, with the greatly enhanced value 
of direct-on-the-job contacts, associ- 
ations and detailed development of the 
skill peculiar to each special division 
of the industry design as the future 
objective. Again, such subjects as 
structural design and most of the ma- 
terial of individual dyestuff peculiarity, 
can be comprehended thru properly 
prepared notes, with consequent econ- 
omy of valuable time for use in much 
needed extension of our present bound- 
aries of textile subject matter. 


In almost every textile, and in many 
other engineering courses, one or more 
subjects are greatly out of balance in 
time occupied in proportion to their 
relative importance to the whole job 
in hand. In most of these, careful prep- 
aration of adequate notes will overcome 
this difficulty. We are equally well 
aware, from a study of this matter, that 
proper application of the technique of 
the motion picture, the graphic chart, 
the working model and similar means, 
will shorten, equally and effectually, 
the time required on instruction in the 
motions and principles of operation of 
the production machinery itself. Who 
can say, also, that by such presentation 
in so short a space of time that even a 
sluggish mind can visualize it wholly, 
will there not be the great forerunner 
of invention and improvement in method 
that will produce newer and better 
and more startling developments and 
economies in process that will bring 
the textile industry, from its position 
in the rear to that of those among the 
forefront of our major industries? 

What then of the average student, 
the plodder, who certainly has a right 
to a share in the educational plan, in 
order that he, by raising the level of his 
information, may have a useful and con- 
structive share in the industrial struc- 
ture. 

We have abandoned the ill-conceived 
and falsely-premised modified textile 
course for two reasons: (1) It is not 
feasible to camouflage instruction of 
such groups by the same staff and in the 
same groups and teach them as we do 
the more thoroughly grounded and 
better prepared candidates for the 
degree. We simply straddle a most un- 
tenable position in even the attempt 
to do so. (2) If a school has adequate 
budget for a satisfactory number in its 
staff and can so atrange its work and 

lant so that the secondary groups can 
handled properly and fairly, there is 
no doubt but what this group can receive 
a satisfactory and valuable training and 
can become, as it is in some of the older 
and better established systems of pro- 
fessional training, a valuable recruiting 
ground for the upper group, as well as 
the pathway of opportunity for some 
men who have been less favored than 
their fellows in the earlier stages of 
their preparation. I feel that any 
secondary textile school effort of this 


kind which does not incorporate such 
provisions is both short-sighted and out 
of line with the American principle of 
opportunity. 

We come now to the most debated 
and = the most critical problem 
of the American textile school, viz., 
how much, and by what means the 
regular bachelor course shall specialize, 
and shall develop within its men those 
necessary elements of knowledge and 
unfolded genius to which we must look 
for the mastery of the everyday burdens 
and the critical decisions of the future. 

In preparation for this task, we at the 
Georgia School of Technology, have 
examined, at great length, both the 
balance and the determinable results of 
the whole undergraduate non-pro- 
fessional curriculum. This has resulted 
in much modification, elimination, 
addition, adaptation, selection and 
readjustment of order—in whole courses 
and in their component parts. (We will 
not say that the result is an ideal that 
may be freely copied as an effectual 
““equation of all outdoors.’’ It is, 
however, adapted to our conditions and 
industrial needs and we are convinced, 
that, based upon this experience, it is 
possible to similarly examine and adapt 
any out-of-line arrangement and help 
it greatly.) 








The reaction to using the resources of 
the country to develop the brains 
of the country through education has 
always been greatly to stimulate and 
increase the power of the people to 


produce. © —Catvin Coo.ipce 























An immediate and fortunate result 
of this adjustment is the evaluement of 
necessary hours and balances to which 
we have been able to adjust speciali- 
zation in our major needs of pure 
(mechanical plant) engineering, chemis- 
try, design, rayon and pure research. 
I wish, here, to pay tribute to the un- 
failing and continuous cooperation of 
both the departmental and the general 
college staff which have made it 
possible to effect such a result. Un- 
spectacular and trying as such a co- 
Operation is in its intermediate stages, 
it is absolutely essential to a final 
outcome. 

Our task now is one requiring a 
higher order of individual instructional 
and inspirational ability if we are to 
meet the test the industry and the 

ublic (consumer) demands of us in the 

ture. As in the medical profession, the 
textile engineer of the future must be 
read up to date on the historical 
evolutionary detail of his science and 
art. That requires that we foster the 
continuous and critical search of our 
great literature of science and operation. 


> 


It requires also that we serve ably and 
well as an auxiliary to the trade press 
and assist it to assist both the industry 
and us. Adequate and properly used 
libraries must become both tools to our 
use and inspiration against our tem- 
porary discouragements and set-backs. 

We must meet the useful element in 
“‘all sorts and conditions of men’’ and 
drawing it to the surface, must weave 
it into the balanced fabric of everyday 
conditions and needs. 

In order that we may do justice to 
the task we must work harder and more 
effectively with certain of the few men 
of promise who seem likely to become 
great investment values for the future. 
A definite apportionment of the time 
of certain of the more adapted staff 
must be devoted increasingly to this 
problem of special development. Our 
own results, to date, have been almost 
100 per cent profitable to the men who 
have continued an extra period in 
Ng ey study and associations of 
this kind. It is also a tremendously 
searching appraisement of the true 
value of men, as we are later able to 
observe them in our extra-curricula 
industrial service. When an industrial 
organization makes contact with us in 
the person of a former student we 
frequently are able to adjust and 
appraise both his needs and our own 
plans better than by any other means. 

Last of all, and most important for 
the future of both this work and the 
industry's welfare: we have found that 
industrial and social services, in a co- 
operative and consulting capacity, are 
essential both to our student body and 
the life of our teaching staff. Any 
administrative policy so niggardly as 
to make such operations necesaary to 
living budgets defeats its own ends and 
may be the means of ruining some 
excellent teaching units. It is apparent 
that some useful and necessary teachers 
in engineering work have no place in 
the industrial contact, but the in- 
dustrial contact environment helps both 
them and itself, nevertheless. I am 
convinced that a straightline academic 
qualification cannot be applied to all 
members of a completely balanced 
textile staff, yet some elements of it 
should possess the highest of these 
qualifications. The fault lies with 
governing bodies which set down such 
a “‘general orders’’ policy. The fault 
lies even greater in an industry which 
tolerates it. As proof of this, I can cite 
at least four problems which have come 
before us in clear cut fashion during the 
difficult days of business readjustment 
any one of which, were the time 
available to interested staff members 
to carry it through to conclusion 
would certainly have returned a rewarc 
to capital investment in excess of ou: 
whole operating budget in any giver 
two years of our existence. 

I suppose natural selection and cir. 
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cumstance must largely determine the 
opportunity we have to serve, in the 
future, and whether fullest accom- 
= is registered or not, or all 
reams realized and objectives fully 
attained, we shall go on as steadfastly 
as the record of the past gives evidence, 
but the need now and that must be 
provided for the future is greater 
opportunity for the individual develop- 
ment of each and every teacher, if in 
the light of the evidence of past ex- 
perience, we are to provide men each 
year who will carry on and do still 
greater things and meet greater needs. 
After all—‘‘the disciple is not greater 
than his Lord."’ 





THE RELATION OF ADULT 
EDUCATION TO EMPLOYMENT 


By Georce F. Busx 


Personnel Mgr., Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corporation, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Some time ago a salesman for an 
office equipment company called on the 
President of a large bank and demon- 
strated to him a new electrically oper- 
ated bookkeeping machine. The sales- 
man told the banker that this machine 
would do the work of six bookkeepers 
and could be operated by one man. The 
salesman had it all figured out that the 
purchase of three of these machines 
would cost $4,500.00 and the bank 
would save the salaries of 15 book- 
keepers which would amount to ap- 
proximately $23,000.00 per year. The 
banker, being a human sort of a man 
and noted for his interest in employee 
welfare, told the salesman that he 
would buy the machines if he would 
tell him what to do with the fifteen 
men who would be laid off. The upshot 
of the matter was that the bank pur- 
chased the machines and let fifteen 
bookkeepers go. Economy and efficiency 
had triumphed over the human element. 
Fifteen men, trained as bookkeepers, 
suddenly found themselves, not only 
without a job, but without an occu- 
pation. Here we have, in this incident, 
the problem of adult education, or re- 
adjustment vividly illustrated. 

Adult Education is based on the idea 
that our education should not stop 
when we leave school, that the words 
Education and School are not neces- 
sarily synonymous, but that Education 
is a life long process. Calvin Coolidge 
once said, ‘‘We can not abandon our 
education at the school house door, we 
have to keep it up through life.”’ 

When I was in the university we had 
a grading system that went something 
like this: 25 percent of the class was 
assumed to do superior work, the re 
10 per cent of this group were grade 
Excellent and the lower 15 per cent 
Superior; 25 percent of the group were 
assumed to do inferior work. The lower 
10 percent of this group being Failures 








and the upper 15 percent graded Inferior. 
The rest of the class, or 50 per cent of 
the whole, was graded Medium. Those 
who have made a study of group rating 
and grading tell us that most any 
eg of children or adults will tend to 
all into these divisions. So it is in the 
business world. We will always have a 
few failures and always a few will forge 
ahead of their own accord and become 
the leaders. But industry cannot get 
along with just leaders and failures; it 
is the great 80 percent of superiors, 
mediums and inferiors upon whom in- 
dustry depends for its minor executives, 
foreman and workmen. In talking 
about Adult Education let us keep in 
mind that we are concerned with the 
average individual and his problem. 


In the past 10 years this country has 
moved far along the road in Adult 
Education. Roughly, aboutseven million 
adults this year are seeking to improve 
themselves through some form of edu- 
cation. A large part of this study is 
directed along vocational lines but 
some of it is what we may term “‘cul- 
tural.”’ 


Why this interest in education on 
the part of our adult population? The 
answer is not hard to find. It is the type 
and kind of civilization in which we 
are living. Our economist are pleased to 
call this the machine age. Perhaps if we 
can understand just what the charac- 
teristics of this machine are we can 
understand why adults are reaching out 
as never before for more education. Let 
me call your attention to several ear 
marks of our age. 


About a year ago Mr. C. F. Kettering, 
of the General Motors Research Cor- 
poration, suggested that we put the 
finest motor car we could buy into a 
glass case, seal it up and put its price 
on the case. A year later we should have 
it appraised by a committee who would 
put another price on it. The second year 
another committee should appraise it 
and so on until the tenth year when he 
predicted the committee for that year 
would declare it junk. Try to imagine 
yourself stepping into a new 1920 
Buick, bright and shiny, with no 
scratch on its paint, no dust on its 
upholstery, and driving it down the 
main street of your home town. 
Wouldn't you feel a little out of place 
and can’t you see the smiles and hear 
the guffaws of your friends as you 
drive along? This is an example which 
helps us to realize that we are living in 
an age of change. 


Just now the world is in the midst of 
bewildering changes, pmpage heavals 
to firms as well as individuals. How are 
people going to meet these changes? It 
may be very hard for many to adjust 
themselves, but they must be ready to 
adapt themselves to the new con- 
ditions confronting them. We should 
not fight change, we should meet it 
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with an increase of courage and 
strength. 

Let us not overlook the fact that 
much of the present unemployment is 
due to changes in business and con- 
ditions over which the individual has 
no control, rather than to poor busi- 
ness conditions or so called ‘‘hard 
times." 

In 1930 census revealed the fact that 
25 per cent of the available jobs today 
did not exist in 1910. It may be neces- 
sary for many to look to new lines for 
a livelihood and not rely on precedent, 
or count too much on past conditions 
and experiences. 

Fortunately, most people were not 
born to do only one thing in life. Most 
of us have a wide range of vocational 
—. Many people, in this crisis, 
will find greater possibilities within 
themselves and learn to do other things 
which will make their lives broader and 
more complete. 

There is a tried and true saying that, 
“One is never too old to learn,’’ and 
the latest thought on this subject is 
that one can master new lines of work, 
even if past middle life. 

This life is well planned, in giving us 
one day at a time; so let us recognize 
that life is made up of separate days, 
and we do not have to live all the days 
at once. Yesterday is past, tomorrow 
is ahead, only today is ours. 

With the increasing changes taking 
place in the business world the problem 
of vocational adjustment or perhaps, 
the better term would be vocational 
re-adjustment, becomes more and more 
important. This is true both for the 
young person just entering the business 
world and for the adult already em- 
ployed. Dr. Harry D. Kitson, of 
Columbia University, has made the 
statement that only five per cent of the 
population choose their vocational 
career early in life and adhere to their 
decision throughout life and also that 
of the 50 million people in the country 
gainfully employed at least 25 million 
are inefficient, unsuited or unhappy in 
their work. ‘Think of it,’’ says Dr. 
Ktison, ““Twenty-five million persons 
drag themselves wearily down to work 
daily, grieving over their lot and wish- 
ing that they could better it.”’ 

stead of searching for a vocation 
most ony le look for a job and then 
take the first one that promises to pay 
a living wage, regardless of its desir- 
ability as a life work. After several 
years at this work they come to the 
conclusion that they have made a 
serious mistake in their choice of 
vocation. Unhappiness, discontent, self- 
pity and a lack of interest result. Some 
one has said that without interest a 
worker becomes a slave, a drudge; with 
it, a God, a Creator. 

The second characteristic of our age 
is Speed as represented by power 
machinery. Power machinery has blessed 
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the world with much good, but along 
with its blessing it has brought the 
curse of unemployment, because of 
power—machine displaces human hands 
with machinery and power. This has 
resulted in mass production and the 
building up of great industrial units. 
Let us look at this ‘‘Giant’’ which we 
call industry and see what Power- 
Machinery has accomplished. . 

Fundamentally industry is charac- 
terized by an upward growth trend and 
the normal and logical thing for one to 
expect is that the demand for labor will 
increase from year to year. Population 
has increased in this country at the 
rate of almost 2 per cent per year. 
However, the adult population has in- 
creased slightly more than 2 per cent 
per year. This is due in = to im- 
igration and in part to the fact that we 
live longer than we used to. Every year, 
therefore, gives us a larger number of 
adults available for industry than the 
‘soggn year. Likewise as population 

as grown so has our wealth. In 1900 
our national wealth was 88 billion 
dollars; today it is almost 400 billions, 
while our national income is close to 
75 billions. Truly we are a growing 

ople. If there were no disturbing 
actors the volume of production and 
business would increase continually at 
a rate fluctuating closely around a line 
which would be a composite of the 
growth trend of population, capital 
and technical advancement and would 
rise at an average rate of about 4 per 
cent per year. But there are some very 
important disturbing factors which 
prevent industrial growth and the con- 
tinuous employment of our population 
from proceeding along this smooth and 
even trend. 

First, we have a seasonality which 
arises fundamentally on account of 
climate. Every type of industry is more 
or less affected by seasonal fluctuations. 
It is estimated by the U.S. Department 
of Labor that 10 per cent of employed 
people are laid off each year because 
they are engaged in industries adversely 
affected by seasonal fluctuations. We 
have made progress along lines of re- 
ducing this aggravating nuisance, but 
it will probably be generations before 
it is completely eradicated. 

Another factor, and one which is 
a in importance, is the rise and 
all of industries. Employment in the 
wagon and carriage industry has de- 
clined 91 per cent since 1905. The 
cooperage industry 50 per cent and the 
bicycle industry over 90 per cent. The 
automobile, electrical, rayon silk, radio 
and their subsidiary industries on the 
other hand, have absorbed more than 
two million workers during the same 
period. The lumbering and sawmilling 
industry have declined while the steel 
mills and brick kilns have flourished. 

Closely related to this decline of old 
industries and the rise of new ones is 


the dying out of the individual plants 
through bankrupticies, fires, consoli- 
dation and mergers and the decline of a 
line of business in one section due to 
competition in some new region, such 
as the migration of the textile industry 
from New England to the South and the 
decrease in the shoe industry in New 
England and its increase in importance 
in the state of Missouri. The affect of 
these changes upon employment is far 
reaching. Labor turnover is greatly 
increased both in the cities from which 
these workers come and in the cities 
into which they go. Many of them fail 
to get placed in the new industries and 
many who do find themselves poorly 
equipped for their new work. 








A community must pay either for the 
cost of training labor or for the much 
greater cost of inefficiency of labor, 
and inefficiency of labor means in- 
evitably general industrial and com- 
mercial inefficiency. 

—Hersert Hoover 























More recently there has been a turn- 
ing away from the age-old movement 
from farm to city which has been so 
prevalent in the past two decades. The 
tendency now is for manufacturing 
plants to move from the city out to the 
country and smaller rural communities. 
Cheap labor and low taxes have been 
the chief cause for this movement. 
Between 1919 and 1925 the 25 largest 
cities in the country lost 12 per cent of 
their wage earners while the rural 
manufacturing areas gained 2 per cent. 
In 1919, 50 per cent of the wage earners 
in the country worked in cities of 
25,000 population or less; in 1925 this 
per cent had increased to 43 per cent. 

The third disturbing factor which 
prevents industrial stability might be 
called standardization through mass 
production due to the complete utili- 
zation of machinery in production. 
There have been three outstanding 
periods in which the application of 
machinery in industry has produced far 
reaching affects. The first was the 
famous industrial revolution of 1767 
to 1825 in which steam and water 
power was first applied to drive ma- 
chinery. 

The second period was in the late 
1870's and the early 1880's when the 
American Factory system was developed 
and corporations as we know them 
today first began to show their heads. 
This was the period in which machinery 
and the division of labor enabled em- 
ployers to split up old established trades 
and industry for the first time began to 
take in ‘Green hands’’. The attitude 
of labor towards the introduction of 
machinery was one of antagonism and 
resulted in the formation of our labor 
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unions which were organized to fight 
the battle of the old established Trades 
against the encroachment of the Ma- 
chine. 

The third outstanding period of 
mechanical advancement began in 1916 
and was a direct result of the war. 
However, war or no war, it was bound 
to have come sooner or later. This period 
is characterized by mass production 
and high wages and in its beginnings 
by high prices, but as production in- 
creased prices dropped and after 1918 
wages far outstripped prices. Labor was 
scarce, partly due to the large number 
of men in the military service of the 
country. As a result of this scarcity, 
labor was able to enforce its demands 
for higher wages and better working 
conditions. So successful was this 
movement that our standard of living 
was raised to a higher level than any 
other people had ever attained in the 
history of the world. 

With falling prices and higher wages 
industrial leaders were put to it to 
make both ends meet and show a 
profit. There was only one thing to do, 
cut the direct labor cost of production 
by a more extensive utilization of ma- 
chinery. The story of what was done, 
and what is now being done, is told 
most illuminatingly in the two volume 
report entitled ‘“Recent Economic 
Changes’’ prepared by a committee of 
economic experts appointed by Presi- 
dent Harding and of which Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, was chair- 
man. This report points out that be- 
tween 1899 and 1919 factory production 
increased over 112 per cent; while the 
number of men and women employed 
increased 104 per cent. From 1919 to 
1927, however, the output of our 
factories increased almost 50 per cent 
but the actual number of employees 
decreased by 4 per cent. In other 
words each wage earner produced 39 
per cent more physical output in 1927 
than he did in 1919. The American 
Sugar Refining Company by installing 
automatic packing and handling equip- 
ment has made a saving of one half on 
labor. Swift and Company put in over- 
head trackways and laid off all of their 
truckers and handlers at an enormous 
saving per year. Oil refiners put in high 
pressure pipe tills for low pressure 
steel stills and laid off one third of 
their labor force. A steel plant was able 
to cut the number of men unloading pig 
iron from 128 to 2, and by changing 
their furnace design the number of men 
Mecessary to operate it was cut from 
14 to 2. And so it goes throughout in- 
dustry. No one can predict what wil! 
be the end. 

But, you are asking what has all this 
to do with adult education and employ 
ment? It has everything to do with it 
Industry has set such a hard and fas: 
pace that only those well prepared an 
those who keep prepared can hang o: 
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and climb up. Twenty odd years ago 
industry begged the schools to give 
them Hem workers. The schools 
responded with vocational and in- 
industrial departments. Continuation 
schools, night schools and special 
industrial schools were established. 
These all served and are still serving a 
fine purpose but business soon said 
“It is not enough, you have failed to 
solve the whole task of education and 
training for occupational activity’’. 
So business organized for training for 
occupational activity. Hardly a con- 
cern of any size in the country but what 
has some formal training program in 
operation. Many companies have elabo- 
rate educational departments with 
trained leaders in charge and thousands 
of employees attending regular classes 
in order that they may become more 
expert in carrying on the Company's 
activities. At first many of these Cor- 
poration -schools undertook what is 
generally considered the responsibility 
of the public school system, namely, 
that of educating young people for the 
broader relationship of life, most of 
which, of course, have some bearing on 
the effectiveness of an employee in his 
occupation. For the most a this 
tendency has been abandoned. Organized 
business now expects the public schools 
to prepare youth for most of life's 
relationships and leave to business and 
other organizations the responsibility 
of training for the job. Time was when 
it was believed even by business that 
this job should be done for the beginner 
only. The idea was particularly due to 
the conviction that older adults had 
lost the capacity for learning. Such a 
point of view also took it for granted 
that older employees could not be 
trained for new jobs, or for transfer 
to other activities or for promotion. 
Another assumption was also implied, 
namely, that older workers had already 
learned all there was to learn anyhow. 


Today there is a very different point 
of view. Society and business as well, 
have recognized that the adult worker 
can and must be re-educated so that he 
may keep his place in the whirling 
iokeenial currents that ebb and flow 
about him. The adult, himself, has 
thoroughly realized his plight and as a 
result our night schools are crowded, 
correspondence schools report increased 
enrollments, trade and technical maga- 
zines are subscribed for on a scale never 
dreamed of by their publishers. Libraries 
report an ever increasing demand for 
books written to instruct rather than 
entertain. The interest in adult self- 
advancement and improvement might 
be likened to a great wave that rolls 
along, gaining momentum and power 
ag it goes until it has disturbed the 
whole sea. A mighty army of seven 
million men™“dnd women are = 
absorbing new ideas and new ideals. 
What for? That they may be better 


enabled to grapple with the great 
problem of earning a livelihood in this 
complex and ever changing industrial 
civilization of ours. 

Let me close with this thought. 
Industry owes to the nation the duty to 
keep the nation’s population employed. 
Industry does not exist merely for the 
sake of paying dividends pos | making 
products. If there were no stock holders 
we would still have to have industry to 
enable our people to earn for themselves 
life and the pursuit of happiness. Society, 
in turn, owes to industry a well edu- 
cated, efficient, body of employees. It 
is the duty of organizations such as 
ours to help society fulfill this obli- 
gation. 





SOME SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN 
THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


By Rosin Beacu 
Educational Director, 
Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc. 


It would be interesting, perhaps, to 
consider a few examples which illus- 
trate this trend of mechanization in 
industry. In the electric light and power 
utilities throughout the United States 
there are the great power houses from 
which radiate over 40,000,009 horse- 

wer to move the wheels of industry. 

he extremely low electric rates bear 
testimony to the technological skill in 
raising efficiencies to the highest values, 
in improving the quality of service to 
maximum reliability, and in supplying 
power in adequate amounts. Let us con- 
sider one of the trends in this industry. 
In the hand-stoked boiler-room, about 
six pounds of coal were at one time re- 
quired to — a kilowatt-hour of 
energy, and a great army of sweating, 
dirty, half-naked operators was neces- 
sary. Now, high pressure, high powered, 
rn efficient boilers are operated with 
machine-stoking and automatic com- 
bustion control and under conditions 
that are relatively clean and cool. The 
coal consumption per kilowatt-hour 
has been reduced to nearly one and one- 
half pounds, which represents a valuable 
saving in one of our national resources. 
In the modern steam-electric plant one 
man does what it formerly took twenty 
to do. In fact, there would not be sufhi- 
cient space in the boiler-room in a 
modern me plant to house the vast 
army of firemen that would be necessary 
to hand-fire the enormous boilers. 
Furthermore, these men can be and are 
used far more effectively elsewhere in 
the industry. This is only one of the 
many technological changes in the 
light and power industry by which the 

roductive capacity of the individual 
- been increased through the use of 
robots. Were it not for these electro- 
mechanical slaves, the industry would 
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have found difficulty in satisfying the 
tremendously increased demand for 
electrical service which has developed 
during the past few years. Furthermore, 
in spite of the robots, this growth in demand 
has caused an actual increase in the per- 
sonnel of the industry. 

Consider, if you please, one of the 
important trends in the telephone in- 
dustry. There is widespread public in- 
terest in the effect on the employment 
situation among telephone employes of 
the change from manual to dial oper- 
ation. Many people take for granted 
that, since the dial system eliminates 
a part of the work of operators, its ex- 
tension means a progressive reduction 
in the number of operators employed. 
This is not true in the system as a whole, 
nor is it true, except rarely, in specific 
localities. 

When the conversion to dial oper- 
ation began in the nation-wide Bell 
System in 1920, the services of 128,00 
Operators were required. Thirty-two 
per cent of the System has now been 
changed to dial operation; but, due to 
the growth of the business and of the 
requirements for operators, even with 
dial service, such as for toll and assist- 
ance service, 148,000 operators, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent, are employed. By 
1940, when it is expected that the con- 
version to the dial system will be com- 
pleted, estimates indicate that 180,000 
operators will be required. These figures 
refer only to telephone operators. In 
other branches of telephone work there have 
been substantial increases in the number 
of women employed. 

In addition, when the change to the 
dial system began, there were about 
70,000 private branch exchange oper- 
ators employed on subscribers’ premises. 
It is expected that there will be 175,00¢ 
such operators in 1940, and this despite 
the widening use at dial type private 
branch exchanges. From these figures 
it should be evident that mechanization 
of the telephone business has been an 
economic necessity, and that the actual 
number of employes has increased due to the 
expansion of the business. 

Another trend in the electrical com- 
munication industry, which, at the 
moment, is causing a local flurry of 
excitement, is the introduction of inter- 
connected teletype-writing service. Here 
is a system of robots used to transmit 
and receive typewritten messages to 
and from a few or many offices simul- 
taneously. In business communications 
teletype-writing will probably effect 
important economics in time, effort, 
and accuracy, and will provide a 
printed record for reference at each 
station. It may decrease, to some 
extent, the volume of telegrams, tele- 
phone calls, radiograms, and letters 
transmitted, but of more significance to 
the telephone and telegraph companies 
is the fact that this system will in- 
augurate a valuable and probably ex- 
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tensive service to industrial, commercial, 
and financial concerns. It should be 
emphasized that this service is super- 
posed upon existing methods of com- 
munication, and will probably create 
the need for many operators of the 
teletypewriters in the main and the 
subscribers’ offices throughout the 
country as well as for a personnel to 
manufacture, install, and maintain the 
apparatus. 


You may recall that at one time all 
telegraph service required the use of the 
manually operated telegraph key. The 
manual operator can no longer eco- 
nomically complete with the robot in 
toll line operation. These lines are very 
expensive and should be used to their 
maximum Carrying capacity throughout 
the twenty-four hour day. This is made 
possible by transmitting the messages 
automatically from perforated _ 
There is, perhaps, less opportunity for 
manual operators, but the need for typists 
to cut these tapes has increased many fold 
due to the increases in business. The messages 
are received on printing telegraph in- 
struments which translate them directly 
into typed form. Such accelerated ser- 
vice accommodates a greatly increased 
volume of business, with its attendant 
increase in clerical, messenger, billing, 
and typing personnel as compensating 
elements for those telegraph operators 
who were hypothetically displaced. 


In the field of manufacture, the growth 
in the use of robots has been amazing. 
The demands for products to serve the 
needs, desires, and comforts of the 
people have imposed upon manufacture 
the necessity for vast production at 
minimum cost. A discriminating public 
has demanded, in addition, a high grade 
quality of product for its money. These 
products can only be supplied at 
popular prices through the labor-saving 
robots. As an illustration, consider the 
electric lamp industry. In the first year 
of its manufacture, 1881, Thomas Edison, 
by diligent business enterprise, was 
able to manufacture what was then 
considered an epoch-making crop of 
lamps, about 30,000 in number. These 
were hand made throughout and repre- 
sented the combined efforts of many 
people. Contrast this with the 600,000,- 
ooo lamps which were manufactured 
last year in the United States. Human 
hands scarcely touch these lamps during 
the progress of their construction, since 
the entire process of manufacture is 
mechanized by the robot, and yet a 
great army of people is employed in 
— manufacture, distribution and 
sale. 


The efficiency of the electric lamp has 
so increased, its cost and the cost of 
electric energy has so decreased that 
today about 30 times as much actual 
light can be purchased for the same 
amount of money as in 1881, so that 
not even the humblest worker can 


afford to be without the convenience 
and utility of electric light. 

What the future holds in store for us 
in the radio industry would require the 
vision of a prophet. Valuable achieve- 
ments in the scientific and physical 
phases of radio transmission and re- 
ception will undoubtedly continue. But 
the trend in radio that far surpasses in 
importance any projected improvement 
in its apparatus or technology is the 
educating influence which broadcasting 
programs throw about its audience of 
fifty million people. Clear expositions 
of social, political, industrial, and 
financial problems of the day, both 
national and international, are made to 
this radio audience by the great leaders 
of thought and activity. In this way 
millions of people are being informed 
about the important controversies, prob- 
lems, and affairs of today. 














It's What a 
Fellow Learns 
After He 
“Knows I[t All’ 





That Counts 























The use of radio broadcasting, as an 
international project, lends itself as one 
of the finest means for improving inter- 
national relations. It can bring together 
all parts of the world into a forum where 
the misunderstandings and suspicions 
of nations may be dissipated by accurate 
information. 


The manufacture of radio apparatus 
is a creation of recent years. It has em- 
ployed thousands of workers and yet 
owes its growth to the mass —— 
made possible by the use of robots. 

These examples are cited to show 
that, far from increasing the possi- 
bilities of employment, the electra- 
mechanical robot has actually created 
enlarged and more interesting phases 
of work by increasing the demand for 
commodities and services through lower 
prices and better quality. Any tech- 
nological unemployment that has occurred has 
been a temporary condition that has or can 
be dissipated by social readjustment through 
education. 

Your attention is irvited to a trend 
in the electrical industry, the signifi- 
cance of which accounts in no small 
measure for the effect of this trend upon 
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the standards of society, which, per- 
haps, is of even more importance. This 
trend is the increasing demand for, and 
the effective use of, adult educational 
facilities with a consequent educational 
upgrading of electrical workers. 

In the examples of technological 
changes which were cited, and in in- 
numerable other instances, it is apparent 
that present industrial conditions sug- 
gest that workers prepare themselves 
in allied lines of vocational endeavor to 
compensate for the inevitable changes 
due to occupational obsolescence. In 
general, however, the improvements in 
industrial processes are gradual and the 
projected changes are known some- 
times years in advance, which should 
provide ample time for the workers to 
adapt themselves to other phases of 
work, thereby preventing the economic 
hardships which would result from a 
sudden occupational readjustment. The 
management of modern industry is cog- 
nizant of its responsibility in personnel 
problems and, in general, is sincerely 
concerned about the effect upon em- 

loyes of any contemplated techno- 
sot se? changes, and, where such changes 
become inevitable, is anxious to pro- 
vide suitable opportunities for the 
workers to adapt themselves to the 
new equipment and processes or to 
other kinds of work. 

Industry is entering a new era in 
which recognition is being given to the 
human element. The psychologist and 
the phychiatrist are joining forces with 
the industrialist to study the relation- 
ship of the individual to his industrial 
environment and his reactions to the 
processes of adaptation. The next few 
years will undoubtedly witness a spec- 
tacular development in the application 
of our knowledge of the emotions, 
desires, ambitions, and inhibitions of 
the individual to the selection, training, 
and placement of the worker. 

most all large industrial companies 
operate their own plant training organi- 
zations by means of which workers are 
given specific instruction and practice, 
generally on production, in doing the 
elements of their jobs most effectively. 
Also, an extensive program of vo- 
cational education and training is being 
developed and financed by the public 
school system. There should no 
need, under existing conditions, to set 
forth arguments to justify the activity 
of industry in training its workers al- 
though many students of the problem 
maintain that a larger part of the burden 
of this program should be undertaken 
by society at large. However, the im- 
portant point is that this responsibility 
of educating and training the worker is 
recognized by both society and industry 
and sincere efforts are being directed 
toward meeting this obligation. 

In the manual arts, which requirc 
the use of machine tools, a high degre: 
of both operative and appreciativ: 
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craftsmanship is required to produce a 
satisfactory product. As industry be- 
comes mechanized the operative crafts- 
manship is transferred to the robot, but 
the operator must retain the appreciative 
craftsmanship which is his sensitivity 
to, and recognition of, the quality of 
the product. The operator must also 
have an aptitude for the operation of 
things mechanical, as distinct from the 
manual use of tools, which will enable 
him to appreciate the significance of 
changes in the operating harmony of 
the robot. This requires an individual 
who has certain mechanical and tech- 
nical aptitudes and intelligence not 
formerly required in industry. 


Fortunately, there is a definite 
tendency towards developing these apti- 
tudes as a result of the wide distribution 
of mechanical devices in our daily lives, 
such as the automobile, the radio, the 
door bell, and the various kinds of 
electrical and mechanical domestic ap- 
pliances with which people and the 
growing generation like to tinker and, 
in so doing, become ‘mechanically 
minded.’’ This mechanical aptitude in 
people is a growing tendency of the 
twentieth century, and is, in itself, 
orienting minds into channels of thought 
associated with mechanized devices and 
operations. 


This growing tendency toward me- 
chanical aptitude, however, is not 
sufficient to prevent the effect upon in- 
dividuals #4 the economic hardships 
resulting from sudden occupational re- 
adjustments. It remains the problem and 
the challenge of vocational education 
and training to provide the finest 

ssible means of readjusting these in- 

ividuals to their changed conditions. 
This can only be done through adequate 
equipment, skilled and sympathetic in- 
struction, and competent direction with 
courses that are properly adapted to 
these needs. 

Dr. E. L. Thorndike has stated that 
there is definite experimental evidence 
to show that the adult of forty years of 
age can learn quite as readily as the 
child of ten or twelve. The ability to 
learn possessed by individuals of even 
more mature years is now being studied 
experimentally. Experience in industrial 
educational programs has further veri- 
fied Doctor Thorndike’s statement. 

There is an essential difference, how- 
ever, between teaching the adult of 
mature years and teaching the ado- 
lescent. The adult studies primarily 
because of economic pressure. He is 
intensely earnest and resents any waste 
of time or effort. 

A vocational educational program, to 
be of genuine and lasting value to the 
adult, must prepare him for specific jobs 
and must p= develop his ability to 
think, to analyze, and to synthesize; 
in other words it must enable him to 
place and maintain his mind in that 





state of activity which is essential to 
his powers of adaptability. 

It follows, therefore, that these pro- 
grams should not only include the best 
possible training activities, but should 
also provide those educational subjects 
whereby the individual may learn the 
fundamental principles that govern his 
own vocation and which will develop 
him into a competent and loyal employe 
and citizen. 

In considering the establishment and 
conduct of an educational and training 

rogram, the question of time arises. 
t has been pointed out that one of the 
significant trends of the electro-me- 
chanical age has been the increased 
leisure time made available to the 
worker. An analsyis shows that the 
average worker on a 48 hour schedule 
has available about 30 hours per week, 
exclusive of the time required for eating, 
sleeping, dressing, transportation, and 
work, which he can devote to recreation 
and self-development. If this leisure time 
is employed fruitfully in seeking recre- 
ational and educational benefits, the 
strength of the individual and, there- 
fore, of the nation, should grow. There 
has been and is a gradual upgrade trend 
in adult education. Naturally, greatest 
participation in adult classes is in the 
college level of education and is least 
among those of grade school levels 
where the need for development is 
greatest. This leads to the slogan that 
might well be the motivating edu- 
cational egy of any induserial 
organization, “Educate employes to 
appreciate the value of education.”’ 





TRAINING FOR THE 
RESTAURANT WORKER 


By J. M. Satmon 


Personnel Director, Childs Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Securing the right type of worker for 
the restaurant has always presented a 
complex and Bp problem to the 
personnel and employment director. 

The patron of a restaurant demands 
quick, correct, precise and perfect ser- 
vice. No excuses or explanations can 
be made to a patron for service that does 
not meet these standards. Usually a 
patron is estranged if the service does 
not measure up to his standards of 
excellence. A restaurant, therefore, can- 
not afford to experiment either in its 
food preparation personnel or in its 
service personnel. 

Many restaurants, and the Childs 
Company is numbered among these, 
have attempted a solution by establish- 
ing schools within their personnel 
departments for the training of wait- 
resses. Many of these schools have 
proved their worth. The one con- 
ducted by the Childs Company has 
succeeded in supplying a trained efficient 
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waitress. Student waitresses are given 
fundamental instruction at the school 
and then, by means of part time assign- 
ments under competent supervisors, 
are trained in the routine of the work 
directly in the restaurant. 


Another type of worker has in the 
past presented quite a problem to us. 
Many of our restaurants are self-ser- 
vice stores that require no waitresses. 
They do require competent counter 
workers and tray girls or bus boys to 
clean the tables and carry away used 
dishes. These jobs are always part time 
jobs, and have never attracted a de- 
sirable type of worker. The pay is 
necessarily small—because of the short 
hours—and the job has always attracted 
a migratory type of worker. They were 
sloppy and careless in their work. It 
was useless attempting to train them 
because they never lasted long enough 
on a job to justify training. Our em- 
ployment office usually found a group 
of these men lined up in the morning 
on its benches, and as calls came in from 
the restaurants they were sent to their 
assignments. Labor turnover was high, 
and frequent complaints from manager 
and patrons were customary. This type 
of iob did not justify the sort of pay that 
would attract the right type of em- 
ployee. Neither did the job attract the 
right type even though the pay factor 
were to be disregarded. 

The Bayonne Vocational School at 
this time came to us with a proposition 
that gave us a definite and satisfactory 
solution not only to this problem but 
to several others that were bothering 
us.’ The school was conducting a survey 
to determine on new fields of work for 
which they could develop training. In 
the course of my conversation with 
them I explained the ‘bus girl or tray 
girl’’ problem, and suggested to them 
that we could use some girls, school 
trained for these jobs. After several 
conferences between Mr. Berman the 
school principal and myself, we evolved 
the plan under which we are now oper- 
ating and which has proved so success- 
ful. 

After a short preliminary training 
period in the school, the girls taking 
the course are placed in our self-service 
stores as tray girls on the cooperative 

lan. That is, two girls alternate in 
filing the one job over a two weeks 
period. While one girl is on the job 
two weeks, the other is in the school 
two weeks, and they change about 
every two week period. 

During the two week periods, while 
the girl is in school, she is trained for 
her next job—that of counter girl. 
The store, during the same period, 
gradually accustoms the girl to the 
crow4, the noise, the bustle and orderly 
confusion of the restaurant which is 
so perplexing to the beginning worker. 

After a three month training ee 
and work period as a tray girl, the 
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student is advanced to her next job as 
counter worker for which the school 
has been preparing her. The school 
during this period trains her for her 
next job—griddle girl or waitress. The 
schooling of this girl ends with her 
final promotion to her job as waitress, 
although they continue to follow her 

rogress with the company long after 
7 formal schooling has ended. 

The girls are paid by the hour while 
they are at work, and many of them are 
paying all their expenses and saving 
money, while they are actually student 
workers. 

The plan has been most beneficial to 
the Childs Company. It is supplying 
us with the sort of tray girl we have 
always wanted—a bright, cheery, pleas- 
ant, well-mannered type of girl—one 
who, by her very manner and bearing, 
acts as a splendid sales type. Our patrons 
noticed and commented most favor- 
ably on the change as soon as it was 
made. 

Through its cooperative training 
feature, the Bayonne Vocational School 
has done much more than this for us. 
It is constantly supplying us with a 
trained, efficient worker through the 
line. We need no longer worry about 
where we may get trained counter 
workers, griddle girls or waitresses. 
The school through its training, and 
the restaurants with their facilities for 
practical experience, have a desirable 


and competent ee on hand for us 


all the time. The scheme has, in fact, 
developed so splendidly that when in 
need of substitute or emergency help 
anywhere along the line, we can have 
a competent person es 00 us in less 
than an hour’s time of calling the school. 

The plan has been very beneficial to 
the girl too. By means of the cooperative 
feature it has permitted many poor 
girls to become self su a during 
the last year of their school life. It has 
opened up a new field of work for girls 
and has shown the way to a fine and 
fruitful career to many a girl. 

The success of the plan is ~~ | due 
to the enthusiasm, industry, and effi- 
ciency of Miss Theresa Robinson who is 
the director of the course. She not only 
teaches these girls at the school, but 
spends part of her time in “‘follow-up’’ 
work on the job. Only a person of her 
type, who combines the qualities of the 
teacher, the salesman and the diplomat, 
could have put this job across. 

This cooperative course is, as far as 
we know, the only one of its kind in the 
country. The Childs Company are 
sponsoring it in every way for it has 
been most successful. 








Reduced Fares to 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF TRADE 
EXTENSION COURSES IN AN 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


By Artuur B. Wric ey, Director 


Boys’ Vocational and Continuation School, 
Elizabeth 


The organization of trade extension 
courses in an industrial community is 
an intriguing task. Like a jig saw 
puzzle, it consists of the assembly of 
many individual factors into a complete 
and harmonious whole. Some of the 
factors which must be considered in 
such an organization are: 


1. The existence of groups of workers 
in one or more shops or Camden who 
could definitely profit from short units 
of instruction in a specific branch of 
their craft, but who will not voluntar- 
ily demand such instruction. 

2. The existence of employers and 
foremen who are in favor of having 
their men receive certain training but 
who do not know of an educational in- 
stitution where that specific training is 
offered. 

3. The existence of a school which is 
so equipped and organized for evening 
school work that it can accommodate 
such training groups. 


4. The existence in the industrial 
district, of men who are experts in 
special fields and who, if grounded in 
fundamental methods of teaching, would 
make excellent instructors. 


There are probably many ways of 
effectively bringing these scattered fac- 
tors together. The following steps, 
however, have been followed in several 
of the New Jersey Evening Vocational 
Schools and have produced desirable 
results: 


1. The school takes the initiative. It 
must leave its four walls and go into 
the territory of the worker. It must 
help the worker to determine his needs. 
It must search for opportunities to 
serve. It cannot complacently await 
applications for admissions to its stand- 
ard courses. 


2. The school seeks expert advice. 
Outstanding leaders of employer and 
employee groups should be consulted 
so that an accurate cross-sections of the 
needs and the conditions of each craft 
and industry may be visualized by the 
school. 

3. The advisory committee reports its 
findings. Members of this adviso 
group, being in constant touch wit 
actual conditions and needs in the 
firms with which they are connected, 
are in a position to help the school in 
determining the type of instruction 
needed by certain groups. 

4. The school makes contact with 
the employers who have in their plants 
men who can profit by the short units 
of instruction recommended. The num- 
ber of men interested in the courses is 
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listed and if the total warrants the 
organization of a class, the applicants 
are requested to await further notifi- 
ation. 


5. The advisory committee combs the 
trade field to locate the most proficient 
experts in the special subject to be 
taught, and recommends these for 
consideration as teachers. 

6. The school interviews the candi- 
dates for the teaching job and makes a 
selection. 


7. The school, in conjunction with 
the training division of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, con- 
ducts a short series of conferences with 
the prospective teacher, covering the 
study of teaching devices and pro- 
cedures that are most effective for adult 
groups. 

8. The instructor analyzes the teach- 
ing content of the courses to be pre- 
sented and prepares a tentative outline 
of his course of study and tentative 
lesson plans. 


9. The organized course, the in- 
structor with his mastery of his subject 
and his knowledge of fundamental 
teaching practices, the homogeneous 
group of men desiring a concentrated 
training in a specific part of their craft, 
and the physical accommodations of 
the school are now brought together 
and the class is ready to begin its work. 

10. The advisory committee keeps 
in touch with the class and makes 
suggestions regarding necessary changes 
in the course set-up. 

11. Before the completion of the unit 
of training organized according to the 
plan outlined above, a survey is made 
to determine what further short units 
of instruction the class members might 
care to undertake. The same procedure 
of class organization is then carried out 
in the development of the new course. 

12. Certificates of completion are 
granted by the school upon the mastery 
of the unit by the class members. 

13. Employers are notified of the 
workers’ school record. 


Advertising through the columns of 
the local newspaper helps greatly in 
building up interest in certain short 
unit offerings. 


The distribution in factories and 
plants of folders and handbills de- 
scribing definite short unit courses is 
also a class building aid of importance 


It would be commendable if all vo- 
cational schools dealing with trade im- 
provement courses for adults could be 
flexible enough in organization to give 
the needed course at any hour of the 
day or night most convenient to the 
students and in the school or in the 
factory according to the dictates of 
efficiency. This unfortunately is a mecc. 
which has not as yet been attained in 
many of our evening schools. 
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PRACTICAL VALUE OF ADULT 
CLASSES DEMONSTRATED 
THROUGH THE WORK 
OF THE ITINERANT 
TEACHER 


By Haze E. Toomrson 


State Supervisor of Vocational Home 
Making in Kansas 


Measuring results of teaching adult 
classes has been one of the difficult parts 
of the vocational program. There is no 
definite form by which we can measure 
such results for the teacher of the class 
does not have enough contacts with 
every home represented to know all of 
the changed practices and attitudes in 
the home. However, she finds out in 
various ways the fact that many women 
are benefited by these classes and that 
families note the improvement. 

Through the work of two itineran 
teachers, Miss Marion Quinlan and 
Miss Hazel Lyness, 1,954 Kansas women 
have had the opportunity to take some 
type of home making instruction. This 
number is in addition to the 3,000 
women reached through classes taught 
by local teachers in many communities. 

“Nutritious meals for the family at 
minimum cost’’, ‘‘Easy guest meals’’, 
‘The emergency shelf—what it should 
contain’’, and “‘How to use left-overs’’ 
have been some of the problems dis- 
cussed in classes in meal planning and 
nutrition. The comment of one hus- 
band “‘I surely like the meals my wife 
is putting out now, it must be your 
class’’ shows that new suggestions 
catry over immediately into the home. 


In home management classes some 
of the most interesting discussions 
centered around such topics as how to 
use the abilities of my children in doing 
housework, how to apportion the in- 
come, or leisure time the family can 
enjoy together. 

After the lesson on income, three 
women in one class reported that they 
had worked out a tales for their in- 
come and that their husbands were so 
much interested in their plans. One 
husband remarked “I hope they have 
some more of these classes’’, and from 
another husband “I have tried for 
years to get my wife to plan her spend- 
ing. How did you do it?’ Another 
class member reported, “‘I can find so 
many ways to improve the use of my 
time that I had never thought of 
»efore.”” 


In the classes studying home care of 
the sick and first aid, the women were 
busy practicing bandaging, making a 
bed with a sick patient in it, or other 
practical processes. In cooperation with 
the foods class, trays were prepared for 
different types of patients and the serv- 
ing of them demonstrated. The use of 
improved home equipment, such as the 
use of a chair or the washboard for a 
back rest or a bed made from a box was 
stressed. How to avoid colds and how 
to keep well by observing the simple 
laws of health was considered also. 

Some most interesting and human 
problems were discussed in child care 
and training classes. One mother said, 
“T could just follow the actions of my 
adolescent boy. I’m so glad for that 
lesson,’’ after the lesson Ups and Downs 
of Adolescence. 

The testimony of another mother 
shows a change in a home situation. 
The young mother came after the 
classes were finished to express her 
appreciation. She explained that her 


_ two-year-old child made her nervous, 


that he was always dirty, always 
hungry, or cross or something at the 
wrong time. She was beginning to 
wonder resentfully why she should 
have had such a troublesome child. 
During the series of lessons she began 
to understand her child and to get 
suggestions to try out with him. She 
also began to understand herself and to 
see that many of her moods were re- 
flected in the child’s actions; that he 
was a normal two-year-old who had 
been judged by adult standards and who 
had not had a wholesome type of adult 
conduct set before him. Another mother 
said, “‘I was so glad to have help in 
telling the story of life. I felt such a 
load gone and my child was so easy to 
talk to after all. The dread was all on 
my part.” 

Clothing classes demonstrated mak- 
ing ‘‘New things from old’’ in many 
communities. Materials were less ex- 
pensive and styles adapted themselves 
to made-over garments particularly well 
this year. In almost every clothing 
class in the state some garments were 
renovated and made over at a very low 
cost or no cost at all. The alteration of 
ready-made garments has been a worth- 
while problem in the larger centers where 
good garments may be obtained at sales 
at a very reasonable price. Alteration 
of patterns and making a muslin foun- 
dation was helpful to many a woman 





whose figure was not well proportioned. 

“Now I know why I do not like my 
living room’’, triumphantly explained 
a member of the home furnishing class. 
“It has too much brown and blue in 
just one tone. It needs a few touches of 
brighter color’. A bright picture was 
hung and a bright gene added. These 
changes improved the appearance of the 
room and pleased the family. 

A home that is furnished in good 
taste is a much more cheerful place in 
which to live than one that shows no 
planning in its decoration and arrange- 
ment. Practical problems such as re- 
finishing furniture, painting breakfast 
sets, making over draperies, planning 
for new curtains and draperies, rehang- 
ing pictures and rearranging furniture 
to improve the appearance and con- 
venience of the home were a part of the 
work in many classes. 


In the unit Hospitality in the Home, 
the problems, how to be a charming 
hostess, how to make and acknowledge 
introductions, practicing every day 
manners at home, extending hospitality 
through special meals, how to manage 
time with company in the home, were 
helpful to many home makers. One 
woman reported “‘I found I could attend 
class in the morning and be a charming 
hostess to my club in the afternoon. I 
never thought I could do it before. 
Another woman reported, ’‘I entertained 
our new minister last night and it 
made me feel so good to know I was 
making the introductions properly .Self- 
assurance is sO important to good 
poise, isn’t it?”’ 

Thus we gather from here and there 
evidences that the adult classes in home 
making are meeting a need and the 
lessons learned are put into immediate 
practice by the women with gratifying 
results. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
NEWS NOTES 


PENNSYLVANIA 
A VOCATIONAL 
HOME ECONOMICS PROJECT 
PROGRAM FOR 1931-32 


Reports from school districts through- 
out the state for the school year 1931-32 
indicate that 6,400 high school girls 
completed 10,200 projects under the di- 
rection of 221 home economics teachers. 
The projects covered a wide range of 
homemaking activities, including the 
care of children, making, selecting and 
renovating clothing, coat relation- 
ships, care of clothing, home care of 
the sick, house care, home planning and 
furnishing, health of the family, as 
well as projects on the use of leisure 
time, general improvement of home 

ounds, care of gardens and personal 
iving. Projects show emphasis on those 
problems which met the immediate 
needs of the homes—food for the family, 
clothing, improving the appearance of 
homes, and home management. 


FOOD CONSERVATION PROJECT 


Home economics teachers who par- 
ticipated in the food conservation pro- 
ject during the past school year reported 
that 35 schools in cities, boroughs and 


a in 26 counties canned and 


preserved fruits and vegetables which 
would otherwise have been wasted. The 
7,296 pupils who participated filled a 
total of 12,526 containers which were 
distributed to unemployed and needy 
people through relief committees and 
welfare organizations. It is expected 
that the urgent need of this type of 
cooperation will result in a larger 
response to this project during the 
coming year. 





EXHIBIT DESIGN IN SILK 
MADE BY NEW JERSEY STUDENTS 


(Reprint from news item to New Jersey 
papers by the Associated Press) 


A design in silk, executed by students 
at the Paterson, New Jersey, Vocational 
School, has been presented to the 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission for exhibition. 

Silk labels, made on Jacquard looms 
from the design by the students, have 
been presented to Senator Fess and Re- 
presentative Bloom, Congressional di- 
rectors of the bicentennial celebration. 

Representative Seger, of Passaic, re- 
ceived the silk labels and the design 
today. He said he did not believe any 
other Congressional district had a 
vocational school with sufficient talent 
to create such a silk label. 

The design was the work of Michael 
Ciongoli, 16 years old. James F. Mason 
is director os the school. 


The design measures 24 by 42 inches, 
and has been made a part of the bi- 
centennial exhibition. All the work of 
designing, weaving and processing the 
silk labels was done by students at the 
Vocational School. 


MICHIGAN 


“Home Projects StRENGTHEN WorTHY 
Home MEMBERSHIP” 


Home economics in Michigan is 
promoting its biggest opportunity for 
education in ‘“‘worthy home member- 
ship’’. The girls are conducting well 
planned projects in their homes under 
the supervision of the teacher. A 
month of supervision beyond the school 
year provides time for the teacher to 
strengthen this effective work. The 
additional month's salary makes this 
possible. 

This summer, 1932, forty-eight towns 
have arranged for this additional serv- 
ice. 

The George-Reed funds ‘csc the 
opportunity for featuring this work and 
the growth from 17 schools in 1930 to 
39 in 1931 and the present 48 indicates 
the interest and support for this work. 

Short projects conducted at home 
during the school year clinches im- 
mediate class work and is given credit 
as term reports. Christmas provides 
excellent opportunity for selecting pro- 
jects which feature doing things for 
others, as ‘‘Presents for my family for 
a dollar’’, ‘‘Christmas week suppers’, 
“Play plans for my little brother's 
Christmas week”’ (including a children’s 
party) and “‘Catching up with the 
amily mending’’. The girls distinguish 
between home practice and home pro- 
jects and recognize the value of plans 
and records for improving quality of 
work. 


The places providing summer super- 
vision generally plan two short pro- 
jects during the school year followed 
by two longer ones during the summer. 
Three phases of home economics are 
represented. The girls receive one-fourth 
of a school credit for the summer work 
when 100-140 hours in the two projects 
are satisfactorily completed. Efforts are 
made to plan home projects in vo- 
cational schools which feature mana- 

erial — beyond that which is 
easible for 4-H Club members. Girls 
having home economics five days a 
week should have well planned pro- 
jects with individual adaptations fea- 
turing managerial as well as manip- 
ulative skills. The teachers fit in their 
four weeks of service to suit the local 
situation, sometimes having to wait 
until the girls are through with their 
work of haying assistants. Over 1400 
reports were sent in for summer work 
in 1931 and prospects for this year in- 
dicate 2700 home projects. 


Although the day schools have made 
the best record, the part-time schools 
are strengthening and extending home 
projects. Girls with home permits can 
benefit greatly by this supervised work 
at home. Evening schools are also be- 
ginning to feature home projects so 
that the women may report concrete 
progress in practicing class-learned ac- 
tivities. 

It will be interesting in the future to 
note the extent to which home projects 
train for more worthy home member- 
ship. 

Ruth Freegard, State Supervisor of 
Vocational Home Economics. 


ALABAMA 


HoMEMAKING EpuCcATION FOR MINERS’ 
Wives 


The mines which dotted Walker 
County, Alabama, had been open fewer 
and fewer days as the months went by. 
Hard as it was for the men to be idle; 
it was still worse for the women who 
were trying to feed and clothe their 
families and maintain desirable health 
standards on a rapidly decreasing in- 
come. 

The Vocational Division of the State 
Department of Education and the 
County Board of Education have begun 
a homemaking program for the women. 
Trained teachers were not available in 
the communities and it did not seem 
wise to import strangers who would 
not understand the situation. Mine 
foremen and through them experienced 
homemakers were contacted. 

A teacher training class of twelve 
homemakers have been organized. This 
class meets every two weeks from 
10:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. at the county 
seat with time out for lunch and is in 
charge of Miss Katherine Forney, 
Assistant State Supervisor of Home 
Economics. Discussions center around 
what to teach and how to teach it. 
These homemakers are organizing classes 
at home which are meeting once or 
twice a week. Instruction in these 
classes centers around feeding the family 
gardening, health practices. The county 
library has purchased nearly a hundred 
books for the use of the women. 

Although this is a new project, from 
the interest shown by the women it 
seems to be meeting a real need. 


NEW YORK 


A conference for home economics 
teacher training departments was held 
in Syracuse April 22nd and 23rd. About 
sixty staff members attended represent- 
ing the following colleges and uni- 
versities: 

College of Home Economics, Corne'! 

University. 
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College of Home Economics, Syracuse 
University. 

Buffalo State Teachers College. 

Russell Sage College. 

Skidmore College. 

New York University. 


The topics considered were: 


1. What are the responsibilites of the 
teacher of home economics? 


2. What are the responsibilites of the 
teacher training departments and those 
of the State Education Department in 
preparing teachers to carry these re- 
sponsibilities? 

3. What are the problems arising in 
training teachers of home economics? 

4. How shall the teacher training 
program be organized to provide satis- 
factory experience for the student? 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Home Economics 


The home economics sectional pro- 
rams of the Annual Vocational Con- 
neem were planned for the purpose of 
(1) acquainting the teachers with con- 
ditions in the State in order that they 
can make their work economical and 
effective, (2) helping the teachers to 
bring their work before the public 
through effective exhibits, timely and 
interesting articles and stimulatin 
talks ore community groups, (3 
acquainting teacher trainers with these 
problems in order that they may im- 
prove their programs for prospective 
teachers. 

Important problems which home 
economics educators are facing and the 
responsibilities of high school teachers 
in organizing courses of study to meet 
present conditions in homes, were ably 
discussed by Edna P. Amidon, Federal 
Agent, Home Economics Education, 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., on Thurs- 
day morning. 

Broadening the Understanding of Home 
Economics was discussed by Dr. Evart 
Routzahn of the Department of Exhibits 
and Surveys of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York City, on Thursday 
afternoon. Dr. Routzahn indicated how 
teachers can make their programs 
effective through exhibits and interest- 
ingly written articles. This discussion 
was particularly helpful to the teachers 
since illustrations and photographs of 
exhibits, posters and newspaper articles 
which hedheve prepared were criticized. 

Family Relationship as Affected by the 
Present Economic Crisis and the necessity 
for Living Within One's Income were 
presented on Friday afternoon by Beat- 
rice J. McConnell, Director of the 
Bureau of Women and Children, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and 
lodustry, and Laura W. Drummond, 








Director of Home Economics, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. These pres- 
entations made the teachers realize the 
importance of knowing their community 
conditions in order that their class 
room instruction would meet the needs 
of the girls and their homes. 

Saturday morning was devoted to 
sectional meetings within the home 
economics group. Mrs. Anna G. Greene, 
Assistant Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, met the group of inexperienced 
teachers and discussed with them the 
standards for home economics teachers 
—personal, professional and community, 
the organization of a home project pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the home, 
the importance of — accurate and 
effective reports, and practical goals 
for the next two-year period. Mrs. 
Edith D. Davison, Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, met with the 
experienced teachers to discuss the 
responsibilities of home economics 
teachers in the present economic situ- 
ation as well as the importance of 
knowing and making the right kind of 
home contacts through a home project 
program. Practical goals were set for 
the next two-year period to be used as 
a guide for teachers in checking their 
own program. Louise G. Turner, Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics at the 
Pennsylvania State College, conducted 
the discussions for the teacher training 
group. The theme for this section was 
centered on the evaluation of the 
teacher training curriculum in light of 
present day needs. Miss Amidon partic- 
ipated actively in the discussions of 
problems presented by the individual 
members of the teacher training group. 


WASHINGTON 
HOME ECONOMICS 


SuMMER CONFERENCE OF VOCATIONAL 
Home Economics TEACHERS 


A two weeks conference of vocational 
home economics teachers has just been 
completed on the campus of the Wash- 
ington State College. Under the leader- 
ship of Miss Jane S. Hinkley, Federal 
Agent for Home Economics Education 
in the Pacific Region; Mrs. Dora S. 
Lewis, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics; and Miss Catherine Bryden, 
Teacher Trainer at Washington State 
College, the conference group gave 
brief consideration to what should be 
taught to high school girls in home 
economics, to the basis for determining 
what should be taught in different com- 
munities; and gave careful consider- 
ation to class procedures and methods 
that seem most effective in bringing 
about development of pupils in relation 
to the different phases of home eco- 
nomics. 


Members of the conference were also 
enrolled in a summer session class in 
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Parent Education, which was con- 
ducted by Miss Flora Thurston, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Parent Education. 

Home Economics Crasses Apjust 

To Economic NEEps 

Particular effort was made by home 
economics departments in Washington 
to adjust their work to meet actual 
economic and social needs in com- 
munities. Homes have been assisted in 
meeting emergencies and cooperative 
relations between home economics de- 
partments and community relief com- 
mittees have resulted in valuable serv- 
ice. Foods have been canned for dis- 
tribution among the needy; lunches 
have been served the undernourished at 
school; information on adequate diets 
at low cost has been disseminated in a 
variety of ways and the use of home 
grown foods has been encouraged. 
Clothing economics have been effected 
by class members in a variety of ways 
and in some instances assistance has 
been given relief committees in making 
over clothing for distribution. 


RAM ARAB ABAD 


BROTHERHOOD 


In every patch of timber you 

Will always find a tree or two 

That would have fallen long ago, 

Borne down by wind or snow, 

Had not another neighbor tree 

Held out its arms in sympathy 

And caught the tree the storm had hurled 
To earth. So, brothers, is the world. 


In every patch of timber stand 
Samaritans of forest land, 

The birch, the maple, oak and pine, 
The fir, cedar, all the line: 

In every wood, unseen, unknown, 
They bear their burdens of their own 
And bear as well another form, 
Some brother stricken by the storm. 


Shall trees be nobler to their kind 
Than men, who boast the noble mind? 
Shall there exist within the wood 
This great eternal brotherhood 

Of oak and pine, of hill and fen, 
And not within the hearts of men? 
God grant that men are like to these, 
And brothers brotherly as trees. 


severe yeyyyy 
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KANSAS CITY A. V. A. 
CONVENTION 


RAILROAD FARE REDUCED 
ONE AND ONE-HALF FARE 


The railroad trunk lines of the United 
States have granted railroad fare of one and 
one-half on the certificate plan to the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association Convention in 
Kansas City, Missouri, December 7, 8, 9 and 
IO, 1932. 


This fare is available to members of the 
American Vocational Association and depen- 
dent members of their families. 


It will be necessary that members secure 
certificate at time of purchasing ticket and 
have same validated at convention head- 
quarters by the validating agent of the rail- 
roads during the convention. 


C. M. MILLER, Secretary 


American Vocational Association 
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A COOPERATIVE TRAINING 
COURSE FOR THE RESTAURANT 
INDUSTRY 


By Tueresa A. Rosinson 
Vocational School, Bayonne, New Jersey. 


Bayonne, New Jersey, is an industrial 
surburban city of about 90,000 popu- 
lation. It is in the Metropolitan area 
and is within forty minutes ride from 
this hotel by bus. Its population is 
made up of the following groups: 

Poles and Slavs....... 25,000 

Italians 


Russians, Lithuanians, Etc. 2,000 


The balance of its pee consists 


of Irish, Germans, Negroes and native 
Americans. 


Its principal industries are oil re- 
fining, boiler making and radiator 
making. About half of its working 
population is employed in New York 
City, which can be reached in from 
twenty to forty minutes, depending on 
the part of the city one wishes to 
reach. 

Its public school system consists of 
fourteen elementary and junior high 
schools, a high school, a school for 
accelerated children, classes for handi- 
capped children, a school for sub- 
normal, a continuation and a vocational 
school. The Bayonne Vocational School 
has always looked upon New York 
City as a natural placement field for its 
graduates, and many of them are now 
holding responsible positions in this 
city. 

When the industrial depression came, 
the principal of the Vocational School, 
Mr. Edward Berman, realizing that 
placement opportunities for its grad- 
uates were going to be very meagre, 
made a survey to determine new fields 
of work the school might develop for 
its students. The restaurant industry 
was discovered to be not only one of the 
greatest industries in New York but also 
one for which the schools has as yet 
offered but little specific training. 

There are two features to the restau- 
rant industry which make it a desirable 
field for cooperative work. One of them 
is the fact that restaurants have need 
for part-time workers, (during meal 
cian whereas they need but a aiden 
force the rest of the day, and the other 
is the fact that the school can never 
establish the atmosphere of the restau- 


rant, the crowds, the noise, the bustle, 
the exactness of service, the rush—all of 
which makes it imperative that part of 
the training, if it is to be effective, must 
be carried on in the restaurant itself. 

Our school was fortunate in making 
its contact with the Childs Company. 
Their personnel department, restaurant 
managers and hostesses, have been most 
cooperative and considerate. Every co- 
Operative course encounters a variety 
of perplexing problems which will 
doom it to failure unless they receive the 
sympathetic understanding and cooper- 
ation which we received from the 
Child’s Company. 

The details of the course were worked 
out by Mr. Berman, principal of the 
school and Mr. Salmon, director of the 
personnel department during the fall 
of 1929, and the course actually began 
in February, 1931. It is now one year 
old. 

The girls in the course are from 
sixteen to twenty-two years of age. 
While some were originally recruited 
from the High School, practically the 
entire group now, is composed of un- 
employed girls who are taking this 
work as a retraining proposition. While 
we required that each girl be an eighth 
grade graduate, the majority of girls 
have had at least two years of high 
school education and frequently are 
high school graduates. 


Every girl to be accepted in the 
course, had to pass a physical exami- 
nation given by our own medical de- 
partment. Where defects were dis- 
covered that would bar them from em- 
ployment, these received remedical treat- 
ment with considerable success. Those 
under seventeen years had to have 
working certificates issued to them by 
the New York Board of Health and 
Attendance Department. 


These girls were then taken to the 
Personnel Department of Child’s and 
each girl was interviewed by Mr. 
Salmon. If accepted she had to pass the 
medical examination given to all pros- 
pective employees immediately upon 
acceptance in the cooperative course 
and also because we wanted to be cer- 
tain that every girl could qualify for a 
job if she made good. 

A group of fifty girls was first en- 
rolled. These were divided into two 
roups of twenty-five each, and were 

own as groups A and B. A two weeks 
preparatory training was given to both 


groups in school before they were sent 
out on the job. At the end of this period 
group A went to work while group B 
stayed on in school for another two 
weeks. The two groups then alternated 
between school and work on a two 
weeks basis. 


During the two weeks period that 
they worked, the girls would report to 
school at 8:30 A.M. aad for an hour 
and one + ¢ Frente the problems that 
arose in the previous day's work. They 
left school at ten and reported at work 
at eleven. After eating a light repast, 
they would work as tray girls until 
2:30 P.M. when they would then eat 
lunch and leave for home. 


During the time a girl worked as a 
tray girl, the school trained her for a 
counter job. Again, while a counter 
girl she would be trained to be a 
waitress. While it was intended that 
each of these employment periods 
should last three months, in actual 

ractice it was found that this could 
be reduced appreciable. The object was, 
of course, to prepare a girl for her next 
promotion while she held her present 
job. 

The working period of a girl is two 
hours and a half at the beginning of the 
course. As time goes on these hours are 
increased so that, at the end of the 
year (the length of the course) a girl 
is a full time worker, that is she is 
working eight hours a day. 


The girls are paid at the regular 
hourly rate for the job as soon as they 
start. Since this is very small for a girl 
working only a couple of hours a Ee, 
the Board of Education in Bayonne 
allows each girl a dollar a week toward 
her carfare, until she is working six 
hours a day. Without this help the 
course might not have been possible. 

The school day for these girls is six 
hours in length, three hours are spent in 
laboratory work and three hours in 
related academic work. 

The technical trade training is given 
in a laboratory set up similar to that 
found in a restaurant. There is a counter, 
chairs, table and a complete griddle 
and waffle layout. Copies of the week's 
luncheon menus are secured through 
the Child’s personnel office. These are 
mimeographed and each student is 

iven the mimeographed copies. She 
sone her own notebook which we call 
“Helpful Hints to Restaurant Work- 
ers."" Our patrons and guests for our 
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laboratory work are the students of the 
class and the members of our faculty. 


The girl first receives training in the 
laboratory as a tray girl. She is taught 
how to walk gracefully, how to hold, 
stack and carry a tray. The student 
learns how to pick up soiled dishes, 
how to wash and wipe her table, how 
to set up her chairs, ew to dispose of 
crumbs, how to take care of tips left 
on her table. She is shown how to 
wrap silver and to hand out trays. 

During this period of training the 
girl is eanaial te her responsibilities 
toward her manager and cane. She 
is warned to be a good listener while 
out on the job <a not to gossip. If 
difficulties arise she must bring them 
to school for conference with the 
teacher. The necessity for ow 
with her co-workers is stressed. 


The laboratory or technical instruc- 
tion includes an intensive menu study. 
Prices must be learned on all a la carte 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner menus. 
A student must be familiar with the 
“Sixty Cent Menu’ the ‘‘Seventy- 
five cent Guest Luncheon’’, the “‘Dollar 
Dinner’’ and the various other special 
menus used by the Child's Restaurants. 
Relative to menu study, the student 
learns the method of preparation of 
the various dishes and what these 
should look like when they are pre- 
pared and served. The pronunciation 
and definition of food terms is also 
taught. 

Training for a counter job follows 
menu study. The school has a counter 
set up. Here the student is taught how 
to set up the counter, to handle the 
orders of the waitresses, and guests for 
self service and service houses. She 
learns the difference between the a la 
carte portions and the regular luncheon 
or dinner portions. She learns how to 
smile in a friendly way and how to 
suggest dishes to a customer. 


Branching out from this counter 
training are a variety of related jobs. 
Among these are salad girls, sandwich 
girls, griddle girls etc., etc. Every girl 
receives some training in every branch 
of this work and as soon as the school 
discovers a girl's special aptitude she is 
given intensive training in that partic- 
ular branch. Those who are to become 
griddle girls are selected at this point 
in their training. A great deal of the 
instruction at this stage of their training 
is naturally of a cold storage variety 
and tends to slow up the interest of the 
student. This, however, is remedied 
as soon as she is given her next pro- 
motion. 

The next step in the laboratory in- 
struction is teaching the girls to take 
orders. She must first learn how to greet 
a guest graciously and cheerfully. We 
are continually striving to develop a 
cheerfulness of manner and a contagious 
smile. A desire to please seems abso- 


lutely essential to the success of the 
restaurant. A great amount of effort is 
spent in an endeavor to stimulate an 
attitude of this kind towards her job. 

Since there are a great many Customers 
who do not know what they want to 
eat, a girl who is a waitress finds the 
art of salesmanship a necessity. She is 
taught how to handle the different 
types of customers and what to do in 
the event of a compiaint. 

Going hand in hand with learning 
how to approach and handle customers 
is the service on each order and the 
making out of checks. When out on 
the job the hostess starts students off 
with serving coffee, then desserts and so 
on till they learn how to serve a com- 
plete order. In this very gradual way 
she is broken into the waitress job at 
the restaurant. 

In the related academic work the 
student is given English that will better 
enable her to talk to customers and to 
the people with whom she works. Many 
of our girls have never traveled to New 
York. They had to be taught how to 
conduct themselves in a ladylike fashion 
on the New York street and subway. 
Actual situations arising on the job are 
dramatized in the English classes, for 
they have more difficulty in knowing 
what to say than in knowing what to 
do. Contact with adult men and women 
is a new problem to them. They are 
given a medium of conversational ex- 
change with these — by develop- 
ing vocabularies and giving them new 
phrases to use. 

The English work is not confined 
entirely to the job. The girl is acquaint- 
ed with the social usage of the English 
language. The matter of courtesy and 
manners at parties, dances, etc. is 
taught mostly through dramatization 
and discussion. A systematic study of 
food value, diets, food combinations 
and wise selection of foods is given. 

Personal hygiene and health, and 
particularly as it affects a girl's appear- 
ance is taught. By practical demon- 
stration she is taught how to take care 
of her hands, nails, feet, hair and how 
to use make up. Her teeth and eyes are 
cared for continually by school clinics. 

The subject of clothing is taught 
through the direct needs of the student. 

The problem of how to dress on the 
job, on the street, in school and at social 
functions is discussed. A girl is taught 
how to budget her money, how and 
where to buy her clothes, and how to 
repair and make over the old ones. 

The students are given library work 
twice a week. In this the librarian tries 
to develop a desire to read for leisure 
and for recreation. What constitutes 
good and poor moving pictures is also 
discussed. The girls are given access 
and encouraged to read current periodi- 
cals such as the Literary Digest, Good 
Housekeeping, Saturday Evening Post, 


» 


Colliers, Vogue, Ladies Home Journal 
and Restaurant Management. In all of 
the academic work there is a definite 
tie up with the restaurant work and the 
use of the student’s leisure time. 


All difficulties that arise each day— 
as between student employee and mana- 
ger—must be ironed out immediately. 
Since these girls report to school before 
going to work, we get a complete 
report of each day’s events the very 
next day. The placement and follow-up 
officer spends every Friday in visiting 
all the restaurants where the girls are 
employed. Very frequently an after- 
noon or two each week are necessary 
to supplement this work in order to 
properly handle this problem. 

In the nine months that this course 
has been in operation 163 girls have 
entered the course. Of this number 21 
were later dropped because of the 
belief that they did not like the work 
or because they got their old jobs back. 
Sixty-four have been placed in perma- 
nent jobs and the remainder are still in 
the course on the cooperative plan. 

The restaurant field seems to offer 
a very large variety of well paying and 
attractive jobs to these girls. There are 
as worth while careers in this field of 
work as there are in teaching, the 
commercial world or in the professional 
world. 

As a cooperative effort at education, 
the Bayonne experiment has become a 
success. This, to a great measure, is due 
to the humane wa sympathetic under- 


standing and cooperation of the entire 
line and staff of the Child’s organization. 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT TRAINING IN 
THE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, CON- 
TINUATION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
By Mary E. Jones, Principal 
Girls’ Continuation School, Newark N. J. 


The economic depression with its 
unemployment has made it impossible 
for children to receive working papers 
in large numbers. This situation has 
made it advisable to develop classes on 
the full-time or five-day plan. Girls 
entering these classes must be fourteen 
years of age and are admitted through 
the Psychiatry Department of the city. 

There are three types of classes: 

1. For mentally retarded girls. 

2. For Grammar school graduates 
seeking working papers. 

3. For Continuation School girls 
who are unemployed and who join the 
full-time classes in order that they 
may be better trained and that they 
may receive employment. 

In the first group are placed the 
mentally retarded girls who are not 
well adjusted in the elementary school 
The social age of these children is the 
same as that of the other groups. Their 
bodies are developed and their interests 
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and desires are much the same as their 
more fortunate sisters. They must have 
the same activities. They need to learn 
to do the things other girls can do and 
which are still within their capacity. 

Groups two and three are as a rule 
grammar school graduates. Occasion- 
ally one shows exceptional ability. 
However, in the main, while they have 
completed grammar school many are 
not mentally strong enough to com- 
plete a high school course. 

All three groups are handicapped in 
general personality, family background 
and mentality. Prospects for work for 
these girls today are very slim. ‘‘Only 
the most skilled need apply’’ generally 
follows are notices where help is 
needed. This is true in both industry and 
business. The foreman insists upon 
training. There seems also to be a more 
general insistance on education for 
business. At least a high school edu- 
cation is required for office workers. 

At the present time the young 
workers who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, could go out and earn $10 or 
$12 a week after receiving working 
papers, now find there is nothing for 
them to do. Their education has not 
equipped them to do more than the 
simplest work. For workers in in- 
dustry, speed is what counts. A record 
of the placements of the Girls’ Con- 
tinuation School employment bureau 
shows that the future of all three 
groups is to be found in industry, doing 
skilled and semi-skilled work and as 
house maids or mothers’ helpers. Their 
progress will depend upon their vary- 
ing degrees of ability. Semi-industrial 
classes have been developed to meet the 
needs of these girls. 

The aim of the industrial classes is to 
prepare these girls to take their places 
in life as intelligent workers and as 
good home making and future citizens. 
To these objectives the course of study 
is built in order that the proper direction 
may be given. 

Personal and social habits constitute 
an essential part of the course. Good 
working habits, such as punctuality, 
regularity, ability to take directions 
are emphasized and given a major part 
in the curriculum. Personal and mental 
hygiene and hygiene pertaining to the 
idoeneion has been made a part of the 
course. Budgeting money, time, and 
health has been added so that these 
girls may have the right conception of 
‘sane living’. 

Hobbies have been introduced. Con- 
flict between old-world traditions and 
the modern idea of recreation has 
augmented the problem of utilization of 
leisure time among daughters of foreign- 
born parents. Lax parental discipline 
permits the children to seek diversion 
outside the home, but the more common 
strict supervision of adolescent girls 
and the curtailment of activities out- 
side the home results in restlessness and 


rebellion disastrous to both parents and 
daughters. Recreation within the home 
must furnish outlets for energy and 
satisfy the collective, domestic, aes- 
thetic and creative instincts. The in- 
troduction of a constructive nature 
helps bring about a feeling of accom- 
plishment that may partially counter- 
balance a desire for more active exercise 
outside the home. The following forms 
of home recreation have been found 
pleasant and profitable: 

1. Making scrap books. 
. recipes 
houses 
home furnishings 
children 
beauty culture 
child care 
textiles 
celebrites 
fashions in clothes 
health 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE 
E. R. SNYDER CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


By KaTHERINE C. Cox 
Counselor-Coordinator 


Mental Hygiene is that scientific 
procedure which leads to the develop- 
ment of well rounded, well adjusted 
personality, to the normal functioning 


of mental and emotional life, to the ° 
_ development of an ability to face 


reality, and to general unification of 
personality. 

It is the aim of the E. R. Snyder 
Continuation High School to accom- 
plish the development outlined, by 
bringing about better emotional adjust- 
ments, eliminating undesirable habits, 
and substituting healthful, objective 
interests. The nal objective of this 
school is the establishing of self- 
respect, self-understanding, self-confi- 
dence and a feeling of security, and the 
firm inculcation of a worthy objective 
interest. 

In seeking to accomplish these ob- 
jectives, the school counselor attacks 
only factors susceptible of change, and 
follows the general — under- 
lying mental hygiene procedure. 

Procedures and principles involved 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A sound body is a basic factor in 
the proper adjustment of mental life, 
therefore a physical examination and a 
program of physical development is the 
first step in the mental hygiene pro- 
gram. 

2. A wholesome attitude toward 
biological functions is developed in 
students lacking this attitude. 

3. Students are brought to the place 
where they face the facts and recognize 
realities. 


4. Teachers so plan their tasks that 


» 


students are given the choice to form 
habits of success. 

5. Worthy interests are substituted 
for harmful activities. 

The counselor should use discretion 
and common sense in adapting these 
principles to individual cases. 

Obstacles pre the proper 
functioning of a mental hygiene pro- 
gram are: The advanced age of the 
continuation school pupil, and the 
brief period of his school attendance. 
The more formative years of youth 
have been passed before continuation 
school is reached so that the mental 
hygiene program must necessarily take 
the form of reconstruction of behavior. 
It may be assumed that the majority of 
continuation school students are mal- 
adjusted to some degree, for it is the 
normal thing for boys and girls to 
finish in the regular school except 
where economic necessity prevents. It 
was found in the E. R. Snyder Con- 
tinuation —_ School that only 38 per 
cent of students enrolled were there 
because of economic necessity. 

The short period of part-time at- 
tendance, the enormous turnover of 
student | anseere and the wide variety 
of maladjustments, make necessary cer- 
tain selective processes in designating 
who should receive special attention. 
While the entire school program is 
planned on good mental hygiene prin- 
ciples, special mental hygiene treat- 
ment is given only in outstanding in- 
dividual cases of the following types, 
in order of listing: 

1. Withdrawing or recessive person- 
ality. 

2. Dishonesties, cruelty, temper, tan- 
trums, truancy. 

3. Immoralities, extravagant behavior 
traits. 


4. Transgressions against authority. 

In dealing with cases of the above 
classifications, the case study method 
is used, and the treatment evolved to 
fit the individual pupil. It is fele that 
in many Cases, significant results have 
been obtained in comparatively short 
periods of time. 

The continuation school is well 
adapted to mental hygiene work, for it 
has a flexibility lacking in the full time 
school. Individuals are not forced into 
common grooves, but are allowed to 
take courses of training calculated to 
make social beings out of them. Varieties 
of methods are used for individuals de- 
pending on their mental, emotional 
and physical equipment. This diversity 
of method and treatment has brought 
results of some note. With adequate 
provision for personnel workers in 
the school, a mental hygiene program 
of large proportions could make worth 
while contribution to the social worth 
of the community and to the general 
happiness and well being of its other- 
wise underprivileged boys and girls. 
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GET A NEW MEMBER 


It wouldn't be an impossible task for every 
member of the American Vocational Association 
to get a new member. It doesn’t take a very 
smart man with a very sharp pencil to figure 
what that would do to our membership. You 
guessed it! It would double. And what better 
service could any member render with less effort 
than to do just that. 


Your organization, the American Vocational 
Association, has rendered invaluable service to 
the cause of vocational education during the 
past year. No one who 1s engaged in vocational 
education work can afford to do otherwise than 
to be a booster, for education of every kind is 
being subjected to the acid test in these times of 
economic stress. Only by organized effort can edu- 
cation hope to make its influence felt and its 
value to society a matter of common knowledge. 


WORK, BOOST, PUSH! Get a new mem- 
ber before the convention in Kansas City, De- 
cember 7 to 10. You will be amply repaid for 
your effort; you will have more pride in your 
organization and more pride in your profession. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
TRANSCRIPTION 
By Recina E. Groves 
Supervisor, Commercial Department 
Madison Vocational School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


It is common knowledge that a 
student may be able to take steno- 
graphic notes at a good rate of speed, 
that he may be able to produce a typing 
copy at a high rate, but when he comes 
to transcribing his shorthand notes into 
an English transcript through the 
the typing medium, he falls way below 
the desired performance. A transcription 
rate of 15 words a minute represents, I 
believe, the average rate found in high 
school finishing classes. Many are the 
ones who fall below this. 

What causes this break-down in 
Capacity? 

Three’ factors are found in trans- 
cription—the phonetic reading of the 
shorthand notes—the transferring of 
that result into English, and the putting 
of it into written form through the 
typing medium. With the student who 
can take shorthand at from 100 to 120 
words a minute and who reads back 
orally this shorthand with comparative 
ease, and who also can for 15 minutes 
— a typing exercise at the rate 
of 40 to 50 words a minute, but who 
fails to give over 15 to 25 words a 
minute result in transcription, it would 
seem to point to the fact that the 
difficulty lay in the second factor. 

We in the commercial department of 
the Madison Vocational School feel 
that to a large extent that is the true 
source of trouble. 

Other factors such as the teacher and 
student not sensing that transcription 
is the ultimate end and the teacher not 
pointing all instruction to that point, 
enter into the problem too. We hope to 
cover all points in time but are con- 
centrating right now on the English 
phase of it and that of pointing all in- 
struction from the very first day to the 
problems of transcription. 

We are trying to work out our course 
of study so that it will be so interlaced 
with English that no one part will be 
complete without the other. 

The first step in this direction has 
been a development of a one year 
course in English for the stenographic 
oe. We believe that no one can take 

ictation without understanding what 
is being dictated. Spelling as spelling, 
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punctuation as punctuation, is of no 
value unless the content matter is clear. 

Our first semester’s work in English 
is given over to this phase of the work 
—giving business fission, Knowl- 
edge of business procedures, business 
vocabulary, are the keynotes. To this 
end, units have been built around 
such business subjects as Investments, 
Merchandising, Real Estate, Fire In- 
surance, etc. Under investments are 
studied Building and Loan Associations, 
Life Insurance, Bank Savings, Postal 
Savings, and Stocks and Bonds. No text 
is used but the course is built through 
current magazine articles, etc. These 
are kept on file and made available to 
the students. This method has one 

reat value; material is strictly up-to- 
in For example material on stocks 
and bonds of two years ago would be 
of little value today. 

The student read these articles and 
report orally to the class. After such a 
unit as Life insurance has been studied, 
a speaker from that field comes before 
the group and talks to them. During 
the time they are studying the unit 
and at the completion of it, they have 
been writing as well as reporting 
orally. The written material is the 
basis for the corrective grammar teach- 


ing. 

The second semester's work deals 
with Business Correspondence. Oral 
work based on magazine articles still 
continues. Folders representing all 


points of the text book are presented. 
One folder has to do with the various 
sizes of envelopes, one with the different 
methods of signing stenographic signa- 
tures. A typed note explaining the 
material is pasted to the inside of the 


folder 


Articles bearing on all points are 
also collected with accompanying re- 
marks of the collector, so that every- 
thing in the text book is illustrated by 
actual material and by articles per- 
taining to that material. 


All types of business letters are 
collected and arranged. Every part of a 
letter, the date, the salutation, the 
body, the leavestaking, the signature, 
each has a folder showing all the 
various ways of accomplishing the 
desired results. For example the set up 
of the body of a letter has in its folder, 
the indented method of paragraphing, 
the block and the extended method. 


The problem of letter heads is handled 
through text references, folders showing 
letter heads and articles written on the 
subject. Gardiner says “Don’t put 
pictures on your letter heads.’’ The 
advertising manager of the Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Company, says, “‘put 
pictures on your letter heads if you 
want to.’’ These two ideas are pre- 
sented and a folder showing good and 
bad examples of letter-heads given. The 
student can then exercise his own 
judgment. Folders are also made to 
illustrate rules of punctuation, types 
of sentence structure, etc. 


As has been said, in the above two 
courses the idea is to present business 
material, to give the student some- 
thing to work with and then from his 
use or misuse of this information to 
teach him the mechanics of English. 


When it comes to the mechanics 
of English, we want him to be so 
thoroughly aware of the content that 
he can instantly recognize the thought, 
and as a result spell and punctuate 
properly. Punctuation is nothing but a 
mechanical device to make clear the 
thought. Therefore one must know 
what is meant before one can punctuate 
correctly. One must have a vocabulary, 
familiar both as to meaning and 
spelling before the thought is clear. 
For example a lawyer once dictated 
‘the quasi-court proceeding’’ and the 
stenographer transcribed ‘‘the crossed- 
eyed court proceedings.” 
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In order to tie and bind more closely 
what is taught in the English classes 
to what is being done in the training 
for skill, we have developed several 
devices. In the shorthand classes, we 
are attacking the matter from two 
standpoints. The attempt is made to 
point toward the final transcript re- 
quirement from the very first day by 
giving a shorthand lesson to be read 
and transcribed at home into English. 
An English lesson accompanies this 
and deals with the problems presented 
in that lesson, punctuation, spelling, 
grammar, homonyms, etc. The idea is 
to impress upon the student that short- 
hand is nothing but English in a short- 
cut form and that nothing but a perfect 
English reproduction of it is acceptable. 


It also helps the teacher to evaluate 
at once the student’s capacity for 
developing into a desirable final prod- 
uct. It sets up English as the require- 
ment in a shorthand class and the 
acquirement of a manual skill. It gives 
the student who has the capacity, the 
time to get in step with his English, 
and it tlhe the uselessness of pro- 
ceeding with the subject if such an 
sptionte is wholly missing. 


In the typing classes, similar material 
is being worked out, so that the student 
will come to automatically put in the 
proper punctuation, spell correctly, etc. 


All the above training applies“doubly 
to the dictaphone operator. The stenog- 
rapher has her notes before her and 
has time to read back and review what 
the thought is, before writing it. The 
dictaphone operator must take material, 
transcribing at once and depending 
upon thought content and voice in- 
flection for her sentence formations. 
Punctuation in both instances should 
be automatic. This means a thorough 
understanding of. content material, a 
knowledge of the English grammar, and 
a training for the application of the two 
for a rapid finished product. 


It remains for the advanced transcript 
and the office training classes to put 
the finishing touches on all this. In 
the transcript classes the emphasis is 
placed, not on how fast can one take 
dictation but how fast can one get a 
good English reproduction. Having the 
student time himself, noting English 
errors, and typographical errors for 
corrective purposes is the method em- 
ployed for raising this rate. For both 
this and the office training class, folders 
covering phases of the work have been 
developed and the material correlated 
with that done in the English, the 
shorthand, and the typing classes. 


We hope next year to'get a much more 
satisfactory result ‘in a transcription 
way—with all teachers conscious of 
their final aim and with suitable ma- 
terial for them to attain it. 


AN OUTLINE AND COMMENTS ON 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By Warren H. Resx 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Resh was formerly a 
teacher but is now engaged in the practice of 
law. Because of his experience as a teacher 
and lawyer his ‘‘Outline and Comments on 
Business English’ to adults in evening 
classes should be of special interest. 


I am submitting an outline of the 
work covered by my class in Business 
English this winter, with the thought 
that it might be of interest to you. 

There are a number of problems con- 
nected with night school teaching that 
must be taken into consideration in 
arranging and handling work of this 
sort, and I would like to discuss some 
of these problems briefly before going 
into the outline itself. 

One thing that impressed me in this 
work was the diversity of background 
to be found among the students. They 
ranged in age from 18 to 48 years, and 
in education from seventh graders to 
second year college and university 
students. That is enough to cause a 
teacher some discouragement, but the 
worst effect is probably on some of the 
more sensitive students who have little 
educational background. I found them 
to be so conscious of their short- 
comings, as compared with the more 
advanced students, that in spite of all 
the encouragement I could offer, many 
soon dropped out. 

On the other hand, nothing in my 
teaching experience has been quite so 
gratifying as the truly remarkable 
progress made by some of these poorly 
prepared students who continued the 
course. If one were to compare some of 
the first papers handed in by these 
students with their work toward the 
end of the course, he would be almost 
willing to swear that the work had 
not been done by the same people. 

Another problem for the teacher is 
that of teaching materials. There is no 
textbook thus far brought to my 
attention, which is entirely suitable 
for night school purposes. Consequently, 
I collected my materials from various 
sources, with the thought in mind that 
the approach to the subject should be 
from the business viewpoint even though 
the problem be simply that of the 
ordinary teacher of English in teaching 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, letter 
writing, and so forth. My daily ex- 
perience in receiving and writing various 
types of business and _ professional 
letters, and in drafting dieses kinds 
of papers at the law office with which 
I am associated, has been a great help 
to me in handling the subject from a 
business, rather than a schoolroom 
point of view. 

In my attempt to make the work as 
practicable as possible, I am greatly 
indebted to three people who have 
helped me gather material and plan 


» 


the course. My wife, formerly head of 
the stenographic department at the 
Freeport, Illinois, High School, and 
now secretary to the editor of The 
Wisconsin State Journal, found many 
practical exercises suitable for my 
class, and also helped me _ correct 
written work. Mr. H. M. Sayre, who 
teaches freshman English at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, made available 
to me his extensive variety of textbook 
material, and gave me many valuable 
suggestions for presenting some of the 
technical points of English. Mr. A. E. 
Morstad, a former colleague of mine at 
South Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, who has been handling the 
Business English course at night school 
there for a number of years, gave me a 
number of helpful exercises and sug- 
gestions prompted by his years of 
experience. 

My aim has been to present the 
general principles of grammar, punctu- 
ation, sentence structure, and to give 
an opportunity for written and oral 
expression, as well as to give some 
drill work in spelling, and to do this 
as much as possible by building around 
actual situations from the business 
world. 

Last, but far from least, is the 
problem of attendance. At this point 
my inexperience in night school teach- 
ing proved to be a drawback. Hereto- 
fore my experience has been chiefly with 
public students of compulsory school 
age, and with college students. In both 
cases the matter of attendance has been 
handled through the principal's or 
president's office, and I have never 
given it much thought. 

I now realize that the night school 
teacher must make the matter of 
attendance a part of his business, and 
encourage regular attendance by every 
possible legitimate means. For instance, 
in Milwaukee the night school teachers 
make it a practice to telephone to 
students who are irregular in attendance, 
and urge them to return to night school. 
There are so many things that tend to 
pull down night school attendance, 
such as weariness after a hard day’s 
work and counter attractions like 
shows, athletic contests, skating, and 
so forth. Then, too, it is more difficult 
to work at night on a subject such as 
English, as distinguished from the 
more mechanical subjects like type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and the manual 
arts, where it is much easier to measure 
progress. 

In trying to find the specific causes for 
withdrawals, I have discovered a num- 
ber of interesting reasons expressed by 
the surviving members of my class. It 
might be worth while to mention some 
of them. I was unwittingly the cause of 
quite a number of withdrawals in a 
way that I would never have suspected 
had I not been so informed by some of 
the students. It happened this way— 
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During the early part of the course, 
several students indicated their desire 
to have some work in oral English, 
especially in debating. To meet this 
request, I arranged two debates, and 
also assigned to each member a topic 
to discuss before the class. It seems that 
a number of the students, mostly girls, 
were so timid that rather than endure 
such torture, they quietly withdrew 
from the course. Were I to teach the 
course over again, I think I would 
postpone the oral work until the latter 
part of the course, by which time the 
bashful and shy students would have 
had an opportunity to become better 
acquainted and less self-conscious. 

Other students living far out on the 
east side in the Eken and Gallagher 
plats, and some out nearly to the 
city limits on the west side of the city, 
found it difficult to get to night school 
on account of the unusually severe 
winter weather, and they gradually 
lost interest because of frequent absence. 
Others dropped out on account of the 
flu or other sickness, and feeling that 
they would be too far behind, failed to 
return. One or two left the city. A 
couple more had their hours of work 
changed so that they were employed 
during night school sessions. One girl 
who aie in a drug store had been 
hiring another girl to take her place 
while she came to the Business English 
class, but near the end of the course she 
was unable to secure a substitute, and 
thus was forced to drop out. Another 
girl's courtship = ressed to the point 
where it interfered with her night 
school attendance, and she decided to 
give up the lesser of the two attractions. 
As you can see, the causes for with- 
drawals are indeed numerous and varied. 

The outline will be found on the 
following pages. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH OUTLINE 
Ocroser 8, 1928—First Meeting. 

Secure definite information as to the 
background of the students. Have them 
fill out blanks giving an account of 
previous education, previous training 
in English, age, vocation or prospective 
vocation. 

Have each student write a compo- 
sition on the subject: “What I think 
should be offered in a course of Business 
English."” Discuss content of these 
papers with students as to the ideas 
presented in relation to the scope of the 
course. 

Ocroser 10, 1928. 


Correct the papers written at the 
first meeting by going over them with 
the class, either by writing down some 
of the incorrect sentences on the board, 
or by reading them to the students. 
Make a list of the misspelled words. 
Give a list of 25 words for spelling. 
Have students exchange papers and 
correct them. This should be done 
quite frequently at perhaps each meet- 





ing of the class during the first part of 
the course. 

Assign some business word or phrase 
to each student in the class, with in- 
structions to be prepared to discuss this 
word or phrase at the next meeting of 
the class. (A partial list of these words 
and phrases follows the outline.) 


Ocroser 15, 1928. 

Reports and discussion of business 
words and phrases previously assigned. 

Spelling words. Return spelling papers 
from last time, being sure that the 
words incorrectly spelled have been 
written correctly on the papers. 
Ocroser 17, 1928. 

Written exercise of ten sentences 
illustrating the use of nominative 
forms. (I, we, she, he, they). 

25 spelling words. 

Explain elements of a business letter. 


Discussion of business words and 
phrases. 











* 
Elbert Hubbard once said: ‘If I 


were twenty, with an ambition to 
succeed in a business way, I would 
study stenography. Also, if I were 
a stenographer, I would learn to 
spell, paragraph and punctuate.” 


* 




















Ocroser 22, 1928. 


Written exercise of ten sentences 
illustrating the proper use of the 
pronouns: me, us, him, her, them. 


25 spelling words. 

Continue explanation of elements of 
business letter. 

Discussion of business words and 
phrases. 
Ocroser 24, 1928. 


Assign and discuss plans for debate 
on Nov. 5, on the subject: “‘Resolved 
that the Republican party should be 
continued in office.”’ 


Written exercise illustrating correct 
use of lay, set, and raise. Study of these 
verbs to be continued next time. 


25 spelling words. 
Exercise on ambiguous sentences. 
Heading and introductory address of 
business letter. 
Ocroser 29, 1928. 


Written exercise completing verbs 
studied last time. 


25 spelling words. 
Discussion of elements of debating. 


Introductory address and salutation 
of business letter. 





Octoser 31, 1928. 

True and false word exercise. 

25 spelling words. 

Discussion of business words and 
phrases. 

Novemser §, 1928. 

Debate referred to under October 
24 above. 

Criticism and comments on debate. 

Explanation of voting and distri- 
bution of sample ballots. 

Straw vote. 

Novemser 7, 1928. 

Exercise 10 from Rounds—Lessons in 
English. Past tense forms. 

Lessons 2 and 3 from Ross—Lessons 
in Business English. Plural and pos- 
sessive forms. 

25 spelling words. 

Discussion of business words and 
phrases. 

Novemser 12, 1928. 

Rounds—Lessons in English. Lesson 
XI.—Verb phrases with have, has, or 
had. 

25 spelling words. 

Ross—Lessons in Business English. 
Lesson 4. Possessive forms. 

Business letters—address, envelope, 
special address, and return card. 
Novemser 14, 1928. 

Rounds—Lessons in English. Lesson 
XII.—Verb forms indicating condition, 
supposition, or wish, contrary to fact. 

25 spelling words. 

Ross—Lessons in Business English. 
Lesson 7—Adjectives. 

Discussion of business words and 
phrases. 

Novemser, 19,1928. 

Ross—Lessons in Business English. 

Lesson 5—Plurals and possessives. 

Lesson 8—Nouns and adjectives. 

25 spelling words. 

Assigned subject for debate on Dec. 5. 
‘Resolved that capital punishment be 
abolished.”’ 

Discussion of slang and words in- 
correctly used. 

Discussion of business words and 
phrases. 

Novemser 21, 1928. 

20 sentences involving correct use of 
pronouns: I, me, he, him, she, ber, they, 
them, etc. 

25 spelling words. 

Business letters—salutation, parti- 
cipial conclusions, complimentary close, 
signatures, margins, and spacing. 
Novemser 26, 1928. 

Ross—Lesson 10: this, that, these, 
those, each other, one, another, either, 
neither, any one, none, first, and last. 

25 spelling words. 

Novemser 28, 1928. 

Ross—Lesson 11. (Miscellaneous) 

25 spelling words. 

Discussion of business words and 
phrases. 

Business letters—paper and envelopes, 
rinting on the letter sheet. 

ECEMBER 3, 1928. 
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Ross—Lesson 13. Active and passive 
voice. 

Exercise in properly setting up a 
business letter. 

Decemser, 5, 1928. 

Ross—Lesson 12—Verbs. 

25 spelling words. 

Gardner—Effective Business Letters 
—Chap. 5, Mistakes in language. 
DecemBer 10, 1928. 

Ross—Lesson 14, Parallel construction 
in sentences. 

Drill on pronouns. 

DecemBer 12, 1928. 

Reigner—Applied Punctuation— 
Lessons 1, 2, and 3 on the use of the 
comma. 

25 spelling words. 

Business letters.—Thecollection letter. 

Synonyms. 

DecemBeER 17, 1928. 

Reigner—Applied Punctuation— 
Lessons 4, 5, and 7 on the use of the 
comma. 

25 spelling words. 

Drill on pronouns. 

Debate—‘‘Resolved,That capital 
punishment be abolished.”’ 

DecemserR, 19, 1928. 

Reigner—Applied Punctuation— 
Lessons 8 and 9 on the comma. 

25 spelling words. 

Drill on pronouns. 

Business Letters—the collection 
letter. 

January 7, 1929. 

Reigner—Applied Punctuation— 
Comma—trules 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

Review of previous lessons on the 
comma. 

20 spelling words. 

Review exercise on verbs Jie and Jay. 
January 9, 1929. 

Reigner—Applied Punctuation. Com- 
plete study of comma. 

25 spelling words. 

Exercise illustrating the proper use 
of the singular and plural forms of 
verbs. 

January 14, 1929. 

Exercise in setting up and punctuating 
a business letter. 

Discussion of letters of application. 

Ross—Lessons in Business English. 
No. 18 Subjunctive mode. 

January 16, 1929. 

Reigner—Applied Punctuation. Use 
of the apostrophe and quotation marks. 

Ross—Lessons in Business English. 
No. 17—Infinitives. 

Exercise in writing a letter of appli- 
cation. 

January 21, 1929. 

Reigner—Applied Punctuation. Use 
of the semicolon. 

Spelling words—words of similar 
forms or sounds. 

Final collection letter—Discussion. 
January 23, 1929. 

Reigner—Applied Punctuation. Use 
of the colon, exclamation point, and 


period. 


Ross—Lessons in Business English. 
No. 26. Exercise in correcting sentences. 
January 28, 1929. 

Reigner—Applied Punctuation. Re- 
view and use of hyphen. 

Ross—Lesson 29. Exercise in use of 
adjectives and adverbs. 

Exercise in writing a final collection 
letter. 

January 30, 1929. 

Reigner—Applied Punctuation. Use 
of parentheses and capital letters. 

Ross—Lesson 30. Review exercise. 

Complete collection letter started 
last time. 

Fesruary 4, 1929. 

Reigner—Applied Punctuation. Use 
of capital letters and some special uses 
of punctuation marks. 

Ross—Lessons in Business English. 
No. 31, Adverbs. 

Fesruary 6, 1929. 

Exercise in correcting miscellaneous 
faulty sentences. 

Spelling words. 

Fesruary 11, 1929. 

Exercise in correcting miscellaneous 
faulty sentences. 

Exercise in the use of shall and will. 

Exercise in the agreement of parts of 
speech. 

Fespruary 13, 1929. 

Exercise in the agreement of parts of 
speech. 

Business Letter. Answering a letter 
of complaint. 

Wooley—Handbook of Composition. 
Exercise in the use of Jay and lie. P. 173. 
Affect and effect, p. 191. 

Fesruary 18, 1929. 

Wooley—Handbook of Composirfion. 
P. 178, No. XXIII, an exercise in 
matters of case. Also Lesson XXIV. 
exercise in use of cases. 

Spelling exercise in words having 
similar forms or sounds, taken from 
Foerster and Steadman-—Sentences and 
Thinking. P. 225. 

Fesruary 20, 1929. 

Wooley—Handbook of Composition, 
P. 179. Complete Exercise No. XXIV. 
on matters of case. 

Exercise LXVI. on Jose and loose, and 
No. LXVII. on /ead and led from 
Wooley, P. 190. 

Spelling words. 

Explanation of a letter or recom- 
mendation. 

Fespruary 25, 1929. 

Wooley—Handbook of Composition, 
P. 176. Exercise XIX., agreement of 
verb and subject. 

Ross—Lessons in Business English. 
No. 46, who and whom. 

Write letter of recommendation. 
Fesruary 27, 1929. 

Wooley—Handbook of Composition, 
P. 182, Exercise XXXIV. split in- 
finitives; also No. XXXV. on correla- 
tive conjunctions. 

Ross—Lessons in Business English. 
No. 55. Review in punctuation. 


Explanation of some miscellaneous 
faulty sentences and expressions. 
Marcu 4, 1929. 

Wooley—Handbook of Composition, 
P. 176, No. XX. Exercise on concord of 
each, every, etc. 

Punctuation review from Ross— 
Lessons in Business English. Parts of 
Lessons 60 and 62. 

Spelling words. 

Marca, 6, 1929. 

Punctuation review from Ross— 
Lessons in Business English. Pars of 
60 and 62. 

Wooley—Handbook of Composition, 
P. 177, Exercise XXII. Nominative or 
objective case of who and whoever. 

Spelling words. 

Explanation ofa letter of introduction. 
Marcu 11, 1929. 

Finish letter of introduction. 

Write briefly on this subject: “‘An 
employe’s idea of what makes the 
exceptional employer.”’ 

Wooley—Handbook of Composition, 
P. 180, Exercise XXVIII. Reference of 
pronouns. 

Brief general discussion of the work 
covered in the course. Students invited 
to make suggestions for improving the 
course. Many favorable comments were 
made. 





ComMMERCIAL STtuDENTs EarN WHILE 


LEARNING 


Of seventy-five advanced typewriting 
students in the Vocational and Technical 
High School of Grand Rapids, twenty- 
seven have been working outside of 
school hours. Three of these earned 
their room and board and twenty-four 
earned money to help them through 
school. The average amount earned by 
these twenty-seven students during the 
semester was $40.00. Twelve of the 
positions were obtained through the 
Placement Department of the School. 
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Better make your 


hotel reservation for 
the Kansas City 
Convention 


early. 
The dates are 
December 7 to ro. 
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SELECTION OF CASES 
By C. V. BLeeckEer 


Supervisor, New Jersey Rehabilitation 
Commission 


A privilege of citizenship in America 
is the right of every man to the oppor- 
tunity for productive work. When dis- 
ability causes a loss of vocation, and 
income, the sacrifice is not only per- 
sonal, it is a social and economic loss as 
well, a loss that must be compensated to 
society in one form or another and 
frequently a direct obligation to the 
Rehabilitation Commission for a social 
economic, and educational adjustment. 
This agency must clear away the 
debris of crumpled hopes, begin at the 
foundation and reconstruct on the basis 
of what is left. 


Rehabilitation is a comparatively 
new aft in which definite progress is 
being made. The work increases as the 
field for rehabilitation service unfolds 
its advantages to meet the expanding 
necessity for constructive programs. 
Experience enables us to see clearly the 
need for stimulating community re- 
sponsibility and greater cooperation 
from organizations and individuals. As 
time goes on the scope of the work 
obviously broadens and rehabilitation 
adjustments must be made in pro- 
portion to the limitations of the ialape 
and staff. 


No stereotyped procedure can be 
followed in the selection of a case. 
Many factors each bearing directly on 
final solution must be considered. 
Generally speaking no two problems 
are alike, each must be interpreted in- 
dividually and guided to a conclusion 
with consideration for the placement 
of the right handicap in the right job. 


The physical condition, age, edu- 
cation, mental attitude, home con- 
ditions, available training facilities and 
placement possibilities must be con- 
sidered in whole, or in part, for every 
case selected. 

Eligibility does not imply suscepti- 
bility. The presence of a physical dis- 
ability does not necessarily constitute 
eligibility for rehabilitation service. 
There must be a vocational handicap as 
well. 


To illustrate. A man age thirty-six 
has been steadily employed for a num- 
ber of years as an estimator by a concern 
manufacturing window sash and door 





frames. As the result of a public acci- 
dent he lost the first and second fingers 
of his left hand but was able, after con- 
valescent period, to carry on all of the 
duties of his job. He was not vo- 
cationally handicapped and therefore 
not susceptible for training. Had this 
same man been employed as a carpenter 
or cabinet maker, requiring the use of 
all of the fingers of his left hand, he 
would have been both eligible and sus- 
ceptible for rehabilitation service. 

Ordinarily home bound and wheel 
chair cases are not susceptible but there 
are exceptions. 

Several months ago a twenty-one 
year old boy was alened to us by an 
Elks’ Lodge. The lower part of his 
body was — paralyzed. He 
had no use of his legs whatever. He 
moved about the home by draggin 
himself around with his arms. The left 
arm was slightly underdeveloped from 
the elbow down. The upper part of his 
body, with this exception, was normal. 
On clear days he was able to travel on 
the sidewalk in an ordinary kiddy car. 

He left school when he was in the 
fifth grade and had been allowed to 
drift with no interest in life except an 
occasional visit to a ball game or other 
sporting events. His mental attitude was 
excellent. When the vocational ex- 
aminer first visited him at his home he 
pointed with pride to the newly painted 
white woodwork in the living room. 
He had completed the entire job by 
himself (and let me say here that there 
is probably not one man about the 
house here present who could have done 
as good a job) reaching the tops of the 
window frames, doors, etc. by raisin 
himself by his arms on boxes arran m 
in a series of steps. When asked what 
would happen if he fell he replied, *‘I 
can't fall. It’s part of the job not to. 
If I do I'm licked.”’ 

Parents own their own very modest 
little home. Have resided in the same 
town for a number of years and are well 
known. Father owns and runs taxi 
business. Mother is bed ridden with 
rheumatism and sister twenty years of 
age keeps house. Home surroundings 
indicate modest comfort. Many cases 
similar to this would have to be de- 
clared not susceptible. This particular 
case, however, proved the exception. 
The boy was very ‘nuch interested in 
learning to be a cobbler. A neighboring 
shoe maker was willing to train the boy 


in his shop which was located about a 
block from the home. On recommen- 
dation of the Vocational Advisor and the 
Supervisor, this young man was given 
a six months course after his parents had 
agreed to set him up in his own business 
if we would train him. At the ex- 
— of the training period the 
ather had one of the rooms on the 
ground floor of the home fitted up as a 
cobblers shop and the boy is at work 
every day earning his daily bread. 


In a broad sense those who may be 
considered eligible for rehabilitation 
are persons of employable age who, by 
reason of a physical defect, are totally 
or partially incapacitated for remuner- 
ative employment in any occupation, 
and who may reasonably be expected 
to be fit to engage in remunerative em- 
ployment after training. 


It is generally agreed that case loads 
are too heavy for the average staff. 
There are insufficient hours in the day 
for most field representatives to keep 
pace with their cases. It is to be re- 
gretted that some programs, of neces- 
sity, must be retarded and perhaps lost 
by reason of this excess load and lack of 
funds to correct the condition. Those 
persons who are declared eligible and 
susceptible for training, who accept 
the service, become intensely interested 
in their program, and later show an 
utter lack of cooperation, should not be 
allowed to block the work of the field 
agent and hinder the progress of those 
trainees who cooperate to the fullest 
degree. If proper investigation and 
reasonable follow up by the agent and 
supervisor fail to disclose a good reason 
for this uncooperative attitude on the 
part of the trainee, the case should be 
closed. Such cases should not be re- 
opened unless there is a very definite 
change of attitude on the part of the 
handicap and reasonable assurance that 
the program will be successful. Closing 
cases for lack of cooperation is serious 
business, especially where there is a 
major disability. It is, however, equally 
as serious to neglect worthy cases. 
We must not curtail our efforts in behalf 
of those who are ambitious and co- 
operative by devoting our time, funds 
and energy to individuals who do not 
respond to the opportunity presented. 
We are all human and unfortunately 
have idiosyncrasies. A change of agents 
may possibly solve the problem. The 
saying, “What is one man’s meat is 
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another’s poison’’ may perhaps be 
applied. 


When, and if, case loads decrease and 
budgets and staff personnel increase it 
cannot be denied that many rehabili- 
tations will be possible from this 
group. Under existing conditions we 
cannot, and should not, carry dead 
wood; even in our record files. 


An interested rehabilitant is usually 
continually in touch with the agent 
and receives the attention he deserves 
because his interest warrants it. His 
attitude indicates success and, quite 
naturally, the agent is interested. 


Time, trouble and expense can be 
minimized if every applicant appre- 
ciates very definitely from the in- 
ception of his case, that the State is 
interested in his welfare only so long 
as he is interested in himself. 





NEWS ITEMS 


THE DYEING INDUSTRY IS 
COOPERATING WITH THE 
PATERSON VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in connection with the work of 
the Paterson day vocational school is 
the program of cooperative training 
that has been made possible by the 
local dyeing firms. An advisory com- 
mittee from the dyeing industry has 
assumed responsibility for the develop- 
ment of this particular course. This 
committee is made up of some of the 
leading executives in this industry. 


Dr. Victor Froelicker, Textile Dye- 
ing Company; Mr. William Hutz, Weid- 
man Silk Dyeing Company; Mr. William 
Kearns, National Silk Dyeing Company; 
Mr. B. Lanza, Lanza Silk Dyeing Com- 
pany; Dr. P. Messina; Mr. Eli Mirandon, 
Secretary, Dyers’ Association of Amer- 
ica; Mr. P. J. Wood, Oriental Silk 
Printing Company. 


A boy must have completed two 
years of high school work to be ad- 
mitted to this two-year course in in- 
dustrial chemistry. During the first 
year the student is in this course, his 
program of studies includes the follow- 
ing: 

1. Chemistry, which includes ele- 
mentary, Fay oe and quantitative 
analysis. The latter consists of analysis 
of water and chemicals associated with 
the textile industry, such as tin liquors, 
soap, hydrosulfite, etc. 


2. Silk processing, including boil- 
off, dyeing, weighting, printing, and 
finishing. Fundamentals of these pro- 
cesses are taught on a laboratory scale 
—but some of the work in boil-off, 
weighting, and dyeing involves treat- 
ment approaching a semi-commercial 





scale. The 7 of each major branch 
is also given in detail. 


3. Other fibres (rayon, wool, and 
cotton) are given consideration. Work 
is given which touches on the major 
processes in the treatment of these 
fibres. 


4. Physical and chemical fiber test- 
ing, involving the use of the micro- 
scope. 

5. The fundamentals of weaving are 
also a part of the program. This course 
is given by the weaving department of 
the Paterson Vocational School. 


6. Civics, English, and general in- 
dustrial technology are also included 
in the course. These are given to broaden 
the student's viewpoint and also to 
add to his training. 


The plan of cooperative training 
begins in the second year. This cooper- 
ative plan permits the boys to spend 
part of their school period in the 
various dyeing plants observing the 
different processes. As noted in the 
above program, each boy has, during 
his first year, worked out in the school 
laboratory, experiments dealing with 
the principles involved in textile dye- 
ing. The cooperative plan referred to 
makes it possible for the student to 
make direct contact with the industrial 
application of these principles. 


The cooperative period for the day 
school group now having this remark- 
able training opportunity is about half 
completed. The schedule under which 
they have been studying and which they 
will follow during the remainder of 
the school year is as follows: 


Boil-off and preparation, Nov. 23- 
Déc. 4, 1931. 

Weighting procedure, Dec. 14-Dec. 
18, 1931. 


Dyeing operation, Jan. 4-Jan. 15, 
1932. > 


Printing—machine, Jan. 25-Feb. 5, 
1932. 


--  § Block Feb. 15- 
Printing | Engraving— Feb. 19, 
sketch making, etc., 1932. 


Laboratory—chemical control, Feb. 
29-Mar. 4, 1932. 

Finishing—Packing—Shipping. 

This cooperative program is being 
carried out by the Columbia Piece Dye 
Company, National Silk Dyeing Com- 
pany, Reliance Piece Dye Works, United 
Piece Dye Works, Oriental Silk Print- 
ing Company. 

At the end of a two-year training 
per, such as has been outlined, the 

oys who have completed this in- 
dustrial chemistry course will be well 
prepared to enter this important in- 
dustry with little adjustment difficulty. 


James F. Mason. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOLDS 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
BEAUTIFUL EAGLES MERE 


Pennsylvania's Twentieth Annual Vo- 
cational Conference was held at Eagles 
Mere, June 30, July 1 and 2. The groups 
represented at this Conference were: 
Agriculture, Home Economics, Con- 
tinuation Trade and Industrial, In- 
dustrial Arts, and Rehabilitation. Ap- 
proximately six hundred persons were 
in attendance at these various section 
meetings. 

L. H. Dennis, Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, presided at the 
general session. Dr. James N. Rule, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and John R. Cranor, Superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Industrial School at 
Huntingdon, were the two main speakers 
at this general session. 

AGRICULTURE 

As has been the custom at each of the 
preceding conferences of —— 
teachers, group singing of a spon- 
taneous nature was a feature of this 
year's conference. The agricultural group 
is maintaining its reputation for a 
singing as well as a working conference. 

The —— for this group con- 
sisted of five half-day sessions and was 
built up largely around improvements 
in project work, organization and 
and operation of farmers evening classes, 
and organization of county programs of 
Vocational Agriculture. About half of 
the speakers on the program were class 
room teachers who gave the group the 
benefits of their experience and think- 
ing. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Vocational teachers, directors, and 
supervisors, attending the Annual Vo- 
cational Conference were given oppor- 
tunity to enroll in the P. V. A. and the 
A. V. A. A total of 325 memberships 
were received for the American Vo- 
cational Association. The service 
rendered by the State and National 
organizations during the past year has 
stimulated interest in these organi- 
zations in Pennsylvania and it is 
expected that a large membership will 
be enrolled during the year. 


PLANS TO PROMOTE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 

In several of the industrial centers 
of Pennsylvania, industrial teachers and 
directors are promoting clubs for the 
students taking unit trade courses. The 
teachers in several districts are making 
an attempt to promote craftsmanship 
through these clubs. 

Following the experiment in severa! 
sections, plans ail te developed to 
definitely promote a craftsmanshi} 
organization for boys enrolled in Vo 
cational Industrial courses tentativel\ 
called “‘The Future Craftsmen o 
America.” 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Kansas City, December 7 to 10, 1932 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 
Wednesday Evening, December 7. 
Kansas City Power & Light Company Auditorium 

Welcome to Kansas City: Honorable................ , Mayor of Kansas City. 

Address: Representative of American Federation of Labor. 

Address: Representative of Land Grant Colleges. 

Thursday Evening, December 8. 
BaNQuET SEssION 
Masonic Temple 

Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 

Toastmaster: Dr. Wesley A. O'Leary, President, American Vocational Association. 

Three addresses followed by entertainment which is in preparation. 

Friday Afternoon, December 9. 
Kansas City Power & Light Company Auditorium 

Annual Business Meeting followed by Ship's Program. 

Friday Evening, December 9. 
Kansas City Power & Light Company Auditorium. 

Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 

Subject: The Challenge of these Times to Vocational Education. 

Three speakers with ‘“The Challenge from Agriculture,’’ and ‘‘From Working Boys 
and Girls."’ 

AGRICULTURAL SECTION MEETINGS 
Speakers to be announced. 
Thursday Morning, December 8. 

1. National Agricultural Policy, National Legislation, Social Justice for Agri- 
culture. 
Discussion. 

2. Probable Future Trends in Income and Their Effects Upon Rural Life. 
Discussion. 

3. The Cooperative Movement and Its Effect Upon Agriculture. 

Discussion. 
Thursday Afternoon, December 8. 

1. Economic Relief vs. a Sound Program in Agricultural Education. 

2. The Adaptability of the Management and Economic Objectives as Set up in 
Bulletin FBVE, No. 153 to the Training Needs of the Day School Pupil. 
Discussion. 

Friday Morning, December 9. 

1. Trends in American Education and Some Probable Effects on Agricultural 
Education. 

Discussion. 

2. Some Changing Concepts of Education in the Field of Vocational Agriculture. 
Discussion. 

3. Financing Agricultural Education in the Future: 

Discussion. 
Saturday Morning, December 10. 

1. Some Changing Tendencies in Adult Education in Vocational Agriculture. 

Discussion. 

Legislative Review. 

Review of Problems in Agriculture. 

Report of National Research Committee. 

Business Meeting. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURAL SECTION 
Speakers to be announced. 
Friday Morning, December 9. 
The Program of the School of Agriculture. 
Coordination of School Program with Home, Farm and Community A. V. A. 
Relationships. 


& Ww hv 


Saturday Morning, December 10. 
Dormitory and Dining Hall Problems. 
Athletics and Extra-Curricular Activities. 
Publicity Methods. 
Business Session. 


33 
> 
AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


In order to provide for representation 
on the Executive Committee of the 
Industrial Arts group of the American 
Vocational Association, the Executive 
Committee proposes to amend sections 
four and eight of the Constitution of 
the American Vocational Association, 
by inserting in the present constitution 
the words written in italics in the 
sections named and which follow. 
The amendments will be voted upon at 
the meeting of the House of Delegates 
during the annual convention at Kansas 
City, and if they receive two-thirds 
vote of all members present, they will 
be adopted. 


IV. OFFICERS 


OFFICERS—The officers of the As- 
sociation shall be a President, seven 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secre- 
tary. One Vice-President shall represent 
each of the following types of Vo- 
cational Education: Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Commercial ag Home 
Economics Education, Industrial Edu- 
cation, Part-Time Schools, and Civilian 
Vocational Rehabilitation; and one shall 
represent Industrial Arts Education. These 
officers shall constitute the Executive 
Committee. 


Two of the Vice-Presidents represent- 
ing the six types of Vocational Edu- 
cation shall be elected annually by the 
House of Delegates, to serve three 
years. The Vice-President representing In- 
dustrial Arts Education shall be elected by 
the House of Delegates every three years, 
beginning with the annual mecting of 
December 1932, or with the date of adoption 
of this amendment. 


VIII. COMMITTEES 


(a) Standing committees of five mem- 
bers each shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee as follows: 
Committee on Agricultural Education 
Committee on Commercial Education 
Committee on Home Economics Edu- 

cation 
Committee on Part-time Education 
Committee on Rehabilitation 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 
Committee on Industrial Education 
Committee on Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation 


1. A Nominating Committee of four- 
teen members, two for each of the six types 
of Vocational Education enumerated in 
Section IV of this Constitution, and two 
for Industrial Arts Education, the duty of 
which committee shall be to present 
at the Annual Business Meeting a list 
of nominations for the offices of the 
Association falling vacant at that time. 


2. A Resolution Committee of eight 
members, not more than two of which shall 
be from any of the seven special fields as 
enumerated in Section IV of this Can- 
stitution. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Speakers to be announced. 
Thursday Morning, December 8. 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 
General Subject: Unemployment Relief through Vocational Education. 
What Vocational Education Must Do by Way of Retraining the Unemployed. 
Discussion. 
Denver's program of training the unemployed. 
The Relation of the Public Employment Office to Vocational Education. 
Retraining the Unemployed back into Employment. The Omaha program. 


DegcoraTING—SuB-SECTION 
Industrial Education Section 
Speakers to be announced. 
Thursday Afternoon, December 8. 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 
General Subject: Instructional Material for the Decorating Trades. 
Discussion. 


What Shall be Organized for Instruction. 
How to Organize Instructional Material. 


DEcorATING—SuUB-SECTION 
Industrial Education Section 
Friday Morning, December 9. 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 
General Subject: Training to overcome the effect of the Depression. 
How Wisconsin is Meeting the Situation. 
The Need of Educational Aid for Master and Journeyman. 


JOINT PART-TIME AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION SECTIONS 
Speakers to be announced. 
Friday Morning, December 9. 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 
General Subject: Public Information and Industrial and Part-Time Education. 
Discussion. 
Saturday Morning, December 10. 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 
General Subject: The Obligation of Part-time and Industrial Education in Meeting 
the Changing Economic and Social Situation. 
From the point of view of an educator. 
From the point of view of an employer. 
From the point of view of organized labor. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
Thursday Afternoon, December 8. 
Speakers to be announced. 


Convention Theme: 
General Subject: 
Speakers: 


Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 


Friday Morning, December 9. 


Convention Theme: 
General Subject: 
Speakers: 


Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 


Saturday Morning, December 10. 
Convention Theme: 
General Subject: 
Speakers: 


Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 











Details of Program with Subjects and Speakers 


will appear in next issue of Bulletin 














TWO BIG DAYS 
AND TWO BIRTHDAYS 


Readers of the News Bulletin will be 
pleased to have a brief statement con- 
cerning the notable two-day meeting 
recently held at The Stout Institute in the 
State of Wisconsin. There gathered at 
Menomonie on Thursday and Friday, 
May 27th and 28th, a goodly number of 
persons interested and recognized in the 
Vocational Education movement. They 
came to celebrate and to wish God- 
speed. Two institutions had come of age, if 
a state leading in time and practice, 
high in ideals, and wealthy in precedent 
may fairly be called an institution. 

Twenty-one years had passed since 
Wisconsin began on her practical, pro- 
gressive, organized program of vo- 
cational training. Twenty-one years had 
passed, likewise, since The Stout In- 
stitute became a state college fully co- 
operative in the project at hand. In 
view of his early association with the 
work as superintendent at Racine, it 
was not surprising that Burton E. 
Nelson, now president of Stout, should 
feel that formal cognizance should be 
taken of these related facts. Accordingly, 
the call—the fine representative gather- 
ing—and the excellent addresses. 

Dean Clyde A. Bowman presided at 
the first session on Thursday morning 
when the following persons and titles 
were offered: 

Burton E. Nelson, President, The 
Stout Institute: Twenty-one Years of Vo- 
cational Teacher Training. 

Ernest W. Schultz, President, Board 
of Trustees: Greetings from the State 
Board. 

John Tepoorten, President, Associ- 
ation of State Directors: Greetings from 
State Directors. 

William G. Ballentine, Superinten- 
dent of Schools: Greetings from the City 
of Menomonie. 

Robert L. Cooley, Director, Milwau- 
kee Vocational School: Why the Part- 
time School System? 

George P. Hambrecht, State Director 
of Vocational Education: Charles Mc- 
Carthy—His Influence upon the Part-time 
School Movement in Wisconsin. 

Florence Fallgatter, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education: Essentials in the 
Development of a National Program of 
Vocational Education. 

At the second or afternoon session 
President Nelson introduced five 
speakers, following a concert by the 
Stout Band under the leadership of its 
director, Mr. Charles H. Ingraham. 
The program of addresses follows. 

Alexander H. Graham, Director of 
Vocational Education, Madison: Sm.i/l 
and Experimental Beginnings. 

Charles M. Miller, Secretary, Amevi- 
can Vocational Association: Reaction of 
the Wisconsin Law and Practice upon \ 0- 
cational Education in Other States. 


Continued on Page 35 
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HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 
Speakers to be announced. 
Thursday Morning, December 8. 
Theme: Changing Emphasis in Home Economics—Teacher Training Adjustments 
to Present Day Needs. 
Address; The Consumer's Responsibilities. 
Discussion: Some Needed Adjustments—Training for Them. 

1. The Adult Program—Training for and on the job. 

2. The Day School Program—Training for and on the job. 

3. The Part-Time School Program—Training for and on the job. 

Open Discussion. 
Thursday Afternoon, December 8. 
Theme: Telling Your Community. 
Address: What Does Your Community Want and Need to Know? How Should you 

Tell Them? 

Discussion: What are We Doing? 
Open Discussion. 
Friday Morning—g:00-10:00. 

Business Meeting of the Home Economics Section. 
Report of the Standing Committees. 
Report of the Membership Committee. 
Report of the Legislative Representative. 
Report of the Resolution Committee. 
Summary of Year’s Work by Chairman. 
Presentation of next Vice-President. 

Friday Morning—10:00-12:00. 
Discussion: Present Day Family Life and Home Economics Teaching. 

1. Area of discussion—Changes in family life and their influence upon home 
economics teaching. 

2. Situations and problems arising in the teaching of student-parents and 
training teachers. 

3. How far are we equipped to meet the implied changes in our teaching? 
What should be conserved of our traditional resources of subject matter 
and technique? What should be modified? What new varieties of subject 
matter and techniques need to be introduced? 

10:00-10:30 Orientation. 
10:30-12:00 Group Meetings. 

1. Class room teachers. 

2. Teacher trainers. 

3. Supervisors. 


PYeyrr 


Friday 12:30 Luncheon Meeting. 
Discussion: A Program for Selecting Prospective Home Economics Teachers. 
University of Minnesota. 
Iowa State College. 
Open Discussion. 
Saturday Morning—g:30-12:00. 
Theme: Present Day Family Life and Home Economics Teaching (cont’d.) 
Report of Groups: 
Where and How are we to Acquire New Subject Matter and Technique? 
Tentative Recommendations—New Perplexities? 
Open Discussion. 
PART-TIME SECTION 
Thursday Morning, December 8. 
Speakers to be announced. 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 
Legislative Trends in School Attendance and Child Labor, and Their Significance 
to Part-Time Education. 
Part-Time School Attendance during the Depression. 
Placing Juveniles —— the Depression. 
hursday Afternoon, December 8. 
Development of Social Intelligence through Work Experience and Part-Time 
Education. 
Discussion. 
Friday Morning, December 9. 
Public Information and Part-Time Education. 
Friday Afternoon, December 9. 
Social and Economic Trends and their Effect upon Part-Time Education. 
1. As seen by an Educator. 
2. As seen by an Employer. 
3. As seen by a Laborer. 
4. As seen by a representative of a national trade association. 


TWO BIG DAYS 


Continued from Page 34 


Alanson H. Edgerton, Director, Vo- 
cational Guidance, University of Wis- 
consin: Professionalization of Vocational 
Teachers Aided by Instructional Agencies. 

Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis: Where Do We Go 
From Here? 

At the evening dinner hour an 
Anniversary Banquet was served at the 
Marion Hotel. Here was an opportunity 
for good fellowship. A musical treat had 
been arranged and a word of greeting 
was extended by the writer of these 
notes, who served in Wisconsin during 
the early half of the period under 
review in these meetings. 

The large dinner crowds then re- 
turned to the Stout Auditorium for 
the climax of the day. After some 
musical numbers by three student 
organizations, Dr. Charles A. Prosser 
addressed us on Milestones (‘‘bivouacs’’) 
in Vocational Education. 





VOCATIONAL SURVEY 


The Vocational Survey Commission 
created by the Board of Education of 
New York City to make trade-edu- 
cational studies of printing trades, 
garment trades, metal trades, building 
trades, opportuinties for negro work- 
ers, food manufacture and distribution 
and commercial work has just issued a 
report on the printing industry and in- 
struction in that subject. The report is 
in two volumes totaling some 700 
mimeographed pages. Approximately 
half the report deals with the present 
status and importance of the printing 
trades including wages, workers, pro- 
duction costs, modern processes, union- 
ization and welfare. The remainder is 
concerned with discussions and recom- 
mendations regarding facilities for train- 
ing pupils of printing in the city 
schools. An enlarged program for vo- 
cational education, as related to print- 
ing, is recommended in terms lonlein, 
teachers, equipment and courses, all of 
which being made dependent upon the 
absorbtive capacity of the printing in- 
dustry in New York City. 

The Commission worked out a policy 
of instruction in the various depart- 
ments of printing, coupled with a 
system of counseling and guidance. 
Plans are presented in the report where- 
by New York City may be equipped 
with a central school for all types of 
printing instruction—pre-apprentice, 
apprentice, cooperative, continuation, 
journeyman, evening and special lecture 
courses for teachers and executives. 
Strictly trade preparatory courses will 
be concentrated in the central school 
or in annexes, under school coatrol, in 
Queens and Richmond boroughs. The 
name suggested for the school is The 


Continued on Page 47 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM FOR THE COMMERCIAL SECTION 
Speakers to be announced. 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 
Thursday Afternoon, December 8. 
Conference on ‘‘What constitutes a satisfactory commercial program for Rural 


High Schools.”’ 


Friday Morning, December 9. 


Training for Retail Selling. 


Saturday Morning, December 10. 


Class Room Teacher Problems. 


REHABILITATION SECTION 
Speakers to be announced. 
Thursday Morning, December 8. 

Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Changing Conditions. 
General Topic: Promotion of a State Rehabilitation Program. 

Promotion of the Program by the State Department of Education. 

Value of a Rehabilitation Program to the Crippled Children Movement. 

Importance of the Rehabilitation Program to Social Service Agencies. 


General Discussion. 


Friday Morning, December 9. 


Joint Session with Vocational Guidance 


Rehabilitation Portion of Program. 


roup. 


Special Problems in Advisement of the Disabled. 
Experience with Aptitude and Personality Tests in Advising the Disabled. 
Saturday Morning, December 10. 
General Topic: Placement, the Capstone of Rehabilitation. 

General Principles Governing Placement of the Handicapped. 
The True Measuring Stick of Rehabilitation. 
Publicity as a Feature in Securing Placements. 

Program for Vocational Guidance in preparation, but not available for publication 


at this time. 


Speakers for all programs are to be announced in a later edition of the News 
Bulletin. They cannot be secured for publication in this issue. 





ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
O'LEARY HONORED 
AT TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


A testimonial dinner was given to 
Assistant Commissioner O'Leary at the 
Elizabeth Carteret Hotei in Elizabeth 
on June 8, 1932, by his colleagues in 
the field of vocational education in 
New Jersey. 


Mr. O'Leary has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Veusiondl As- 
sociation, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover as a member of the Wilbur 
Committee which has been making a 
study of education in the United States 
and on May 27 he was awarded an 
honory degree of Doctor of Science in 
Education by Stout Institute. 


Among the guests were Dr. Charles 
H. Elliott, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and Dr. J. C. Wright, Director 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 


Dr. E. B. Kent, Director of Vo- 
cational Education in Jersey City, who 
is the dean of vocational directors in 
New Jersey, was the toastmaster. 

Mr. B. H. Thomas, a teacher of vo- 
cational education in Oklahoma City, 
brought a message of congratulation 
and felicitations from that state. Letters 
and telegrams of congratulations were 
received from the Honorable Percy M. 
Stewart, a member of Congress and a 
former member of the State Board of 
Education; Charles R. Allen, Edu- 





cational Consultant of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; L. A. 
Wilson, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation in New York State; L. H. Dennis, 
Director of Vocational Education in 
Pennsylvania; R. O. Smali, Director of 
Vocational Education in Massachusetts; 
R. L. Cooley, Director of the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School; the faculty of 
the Atlantic City Boys’ Vocational 
School; the faculty of the Elizabeth 
Girls’ Vocational School; and the 
officers of the New Jersey Vocational 
and Arts Association. 





SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF A SIGHTLESS STUDENT 


Nearly every school has an out- 
standing pupil in some phase of the 
school work, but Middle Township 
High School, Cape May Court House, 
New Jersey, has the distinction of 
having a pupil whose achievements are 
especially noteworthy because he is 
handicapped by a total loss of sight. 
Robert Kennedy, a seventeen year old 
senior who has been blind since the 
age of six, has won the admiration and 
respect of his teachers and fellow 
pupils for his excellent achievement 
and remarkable ability in spite of his 
handicap. He is a pupil of high 
academic standing, an excellent typist, 
and a skilled workman in manual 
training, although this is his first year 
of experience with shop work. His 


early training was received at the 
Overbrook School for the Blind. 

The work done by Robert Kennedy in 
Manual Training deserves special com- 
ment. In shop routine he differs very 
little from the other pupils, getting his 
project from the storage room when 
starting work and replacing it at the 
close of the period. He easily locates 
tools on the wall panel, gets required 
nails and screws from the storage bins, 
cleans the bench, and leaves the tools 
in order at the close of the period. He 
measures accurately, using a twenty- 
four inch steel rule which has the inch 
graduations extending across the face. 
This is his only piece of special equip- 
ment. For a pencil the ordinary steel 
scratch awl is used. Square and mitre 
cuts on small stock are made in the 
mitre box and on larger pieces by the 
conventional method of square and 
panel saw. He uses the try square 
freely and can tell by moving the square 
if the stock is in contact the entire 
width. The ordinary bench tools, such 
as the plane, marking guage, and 
chisels, are used freely. When using the 
wood turning lathe, only the scraping 
tools are used and no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in forming the desired design. 
Mr. Kennedy has completed a greater 
number of projects than most of his 
classmates and the amount of help 
given by the instructor is practically 
the same as that given to theother 
pupils. 

Facts significant of this boy’s ability 
are that his measurements are exact, 
duplicate parts of a project match, and 
the finished work compares favorably 
with that of the other pupils. 

In all subjects, written assignments 
are done by a typewriter. In a recent 
typing test he made two hundred and 
fifty strokes per minute for five minutes 
—a score which many of his associates 
could not equal. All in all, it gives new 
faith in the possibilities of the service 
that can be rendered in teaching when 
one sees what this young man has been 
taught to do in spite a his handicap. 








If anyone can supply 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of Vol. I; 
No. 2 of Vol. II; and No. 
4 of Vol. VI, of the 
American Vocational 
Association News Bul- 
letin, please communi- 
cate with C. L. Cannon, 
Accessions Division, 
Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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GEORGE MELCHER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Introducing Mr. George Melcher, 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri, who will be host to the 
American Vocational Association con- 
vention in Kansas City, December 7, 8, 
9 and to. 


Mr. Melcher has been connected with 
the Kansas City schools since 1914 and 
has been superintendent since 1928. 
He has been very active in the legis- 
lative program of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and has served 
that organization as president. He is 
now vice-president of the Department 
of Superintendents of the National 
Education Association. 


Mr. Melcher is a firm believer in and 
an active supporter of vocational edu- 
cation of every kind. He assisted in 
formulating the original draft of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act. 


He knows how to be a genial host 
and everyone who comes in contact 
with him during the convention will 
be pleased with his cordial treatment. 



























































O. H. DAY 
Director of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Meet Mr. O. H. Day who is chairman 
of the Local Arrangements Committee 
for the 1932 convention of the American 
Vocational Association which con- 
venes in Kansas City, December 7, 8, 9 
and 1o. 


Mr. Day has had ample experience 
in both industry and education to 
qualify him well for the work he is 
doing. Few men in vocational education 
have had a wide variety of experience 


in industry as Mr. Day has had. 


He has already organized the local 
people for the convention and every 
committee is on the job. Every detail 
of the convention will be given the 
attention that it needs. 


You won't need tc wait for a formal 
introduction when you come to Kansas 
City; make your wants known to him 
and he will respond promptly and 
cheerfully. 
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COMMITTEES FOR 
1932 A. V. A. CONVENTION 


Local Arrangements Committee 
O. H. Day, Chairman 
George Melcher, Honorary Chairman 


Banquet 

Miss Grace Riggs, Chairman 

Miss Anna E. Hussey, Vice Chairman 
G. E. McCullough 

J. J. Ellis 

C. L. Quear 

Ola C. Orr 

Anna E. Hughes 

Esther C. Price 


Publicity 

Laurence Parker, Chairman 

C, R. Mooney, Editor 

S. M. Barrett, Editor 

Paul Pickens, Reporter on Trade & 
Industrial Work 

C. L. Angerer, Reporter on 
Agricultural News 

Miss Olga Hoesly 


Printing and Placards 
F. C. Clippinger 
Ralph Shoup 

L. H. Chancellor 

C. V. Hill 

Marion Price 


Music 

Miss Mabelle Glenn, Chairman 
Ray F. Gafney 

Harling Spring 

Marybelle Ewbank 


Information 

C. L. Wetzel, Chairman 
H. C. Burgess 

B. C. Skeen 

B. J. George 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEES 


Industrial Trips 

B. F. Hillebrandt, Chairman 
L. W. DeYong 

A. F. Thompson 


Agricultural Trips 

Guy E. James, Chairman 
Lester B. Pollom 

Harold Garver 

W. R. Essick 

J. L. Campbell 

J. L. Perrin 


Men’s Entertainment 

B. B. Nicholas, Chairman 
C. V. Hill 

G. E. McCullough 

Bryce Poe 

Paul Grafrath 

W. M. Farrell 

W. D. Miller 

E. B. Hyde 

Hollis W. Lancaster 


Women’s Entertainment 

Miss Anna E. Hussey, Chairman 
Mrs. Nelle Eckles 

Miss Emma Darden 


Negro Entertainment 

E. D. Thomas, Chairman 
H. O. Cook 

H. D. Massey 

P. H. Lee 


Exhibits Committee 
J. J. Ellis, Chairman 
R. A. Shoup 
Marion Price 

W. M. McCubbin 
W. M. Brinton 
Lloyd Chancellor 
Harvey Campbell 


Service Committee 
V. L. Pickens, Chairman 
R. E. Tiefel 

Paul Wilcox 

C. K. Harris 

D. V. Middleton 
J. l. Hayes 

H. V. Campbell 
H. L. Mathis 
Rupert Peters 

H. L. St. Clair 
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Those desiring to make advance reservation for the American 
Vocational Association Convention can locate the Hotel Muehle- 
bach, which is headquarters hotel, and select a convenient one. 


See opposite page for rates. 
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HOTEL RATES IN 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Hotel and 
Address 


Aladdin 
1213 Wyandotte 


Ambassador 


Broadway & Knickerbocker Pl. 


Baltimore 
12th & Baltimore 


Bellerive 
214 E. Armour 


Bray 
1114 Baltimore 


Chase 
911 Holmes 


Coates House 
10th & Broadway 


Commonwealth 
12 & Broadway 


Dixon 
12th & Baltimore 


K. C. Athletic Club 
11th & Baltimore 


Maine 
1426 Main Street 


Mercer 
12th & McGee 


McGee 
1625 McGee 


Muehlebach 

12th & Baltimore 
Phillips 

12th & Baltimore 


Pickwick 
10th & McGee 


Plaza 
15 East 24th 


President 
14th & Baltimore 


Rasback 
1116 Wyandotte 


Savoy 
9th & Central 


Sexton 
15 W. 12th 


Stats 
12th & Wyandotte 


Tanner 
917 Locust 


Victoria 
9th & McGee 


Rates 
With Bath 


$2.00 to $2.50 single 
$3.00 to $3.50 double 


$2.50 single 
$4.00 double 


$2.50 to $5.00 single 
$3.50 to $6.00 double 


$2.50 to $4.00 single 
$4.00 to $5.00 double 


$1.50 to $2.00 single 
$2.00 to $2.50 double 


$1.50 single 
$2.50 double 


$1.50 to $2.00 single 
$2.50 to $3.00 double 


$2.00 to $2.50 single 
$3.50 to $5.00 double 


$2.00 to $3.50 single 
$3.50 to $5.00 double 


$2.50 to $5.00 single 
$4.50 to $7.00 double 


$2.00 single 
$2.50 double 


$1.50 to $2.50 single 
$2.00 to $2.50 double 


$1.50 single 
$2.00 double 


$3.00 to $6.00 single 
$4.50 to $8.00 double 


$2.50 to $4.00 single 
$4.00 to $6.00 double 


$2.00 to $2.50 single 
$3.00 to $4.00 double 


$1.50 to $2.00 single 
$2.50 to $3.00 double 


$2.00 to $3.50 single 
$3.00 to $5.00 double 


$1.75 single 
$2.25 double 


$1.50 single 
$2.25 double 


$2.00 to $3.00 single 
$3.50 to $5.00 double 


$2.00 to $3.50 single 
$3.50 to $7.50 double 


$1.75 single 
$2.25 double 


$1.50 to $4.00 single 
$2.50 to $7.00 double 


Rates 
Without Bath 


None 
None 


None 
None 


$1.50 single 
$2.50 double 


None 
None 


$1.25 single 
$2.00 double 


None 
None 


$1.00 to $1.50 single 
$1.50 to $2.00 double 


None 
None 


$1.50 to $2.00 single 
$2.50 to $3.00 double 


None 
None 


$1.25 single 
$2.00 double 


$1.00 to $2.00 single 
$1.50 to $2.50 double 
$1.00 single 
$1.50 double 


$2.50 single 
$4.00 double 


None 
None 


None 
None 


$1.00 to $1.50 single 
$1.50 to $2.00 double 


None 
None 


$1.25 single 
$1.50 double 
$1.00 to $1.50 single 
$1.75 to $2.50 double 


$1.50 single 
$2.50 to $3.00 double 


None 
None 


$1.25 single 
$1.50 double 


$1.00 to $1.25 sing-e 
$2.00 double 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 
































On the following pages are pictures of ad- 
ditional Life Members in the American Vocational 
Association. This represents only a few of the 
many members secured during the splendid cam- 


paign made in New York and New Jersey last 
year. 


Read the life membership plan carefully. 
Note that you can become a life member for 
ten dollars a year; also, that your life membership 
fee becomes a part of a permanent endowment 
fund. What finer contribution could you make 
to the cause of vocational education than to 
become a life member? It is a badge of profes- 
sional enthusiasm and professional stability. It 
indicates that one believes in his profession and 
marks him as a worker and not a drone. It indi- 
cates progressiveness. 


C. M. Mitter, Secretary, 


American Vocational Association 
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. E. A. T. Hapcoon, 
Albany, N.Y. 


. Tuomas A. Wess, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


. WituraM J. Nicat, 
Scranton, N.Y. 


Marian §S. Van Liew, 
Albany, N.Y. 


Gerorce M. QuackENBUSH, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


. Cuarces W. Crarxk, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


. W. N. Fennincer, 
Albany, N. Y. 


A. Crayton Crark, 
New Brunswick, N. Y. 
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. Watter B. Weser, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

.. J. R. Crow ey, 
Albany, N. Y. 

. Leo. T. Crissen, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

. GENE Essex, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

. Roy G. Fates, 
Albany, N. Y. 

. Eart P. Suarp, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

. Wapsor M. Scovi.tz, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

. W. J. Weaver, 
Albany, N. Y. 


. Joszpn T. Sproute, 
Troy, N. Y. 
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Life Memberships 


in the 
American Vocational Association 


Purpose of Life Membership 


The fund derived from life membership fees 
constitutes an endowment from which an 
assured income will be derived annually. The 
chief use to be made of this income is the 
financing of research in vocational education 
and the publication of the worthwhile re- 
sults from these research studies. Increased 
effectiveness of vocational instruction is 
predicated on a sound vocational education 
program based on a knowledge of the actual 
hele to be met. Research is necessary to 
supply the information required for formulat- 
ing, developing and maintaining courses of 
instruction that function effectively in the 
daily life of juvenile and adult workers. 


Life membership in the A. V. A. is the 


paramount means by which one can per- 
petuate his support of a program of research 
and extend into the far future his personal 
contribution to the welfare of both young 
and adult workers. 


The American Vocational Association is 
the only national organization in the United 
States that is concerned exclusively with 
vocational education. Life membership in 
the organization is the one opportunity for 
men and women to unite their efforts per- 
petually in promoting, establishing and 
maintaining vocational education service in 
agriculture, home economics, trade and in- 
dustry, commerce, part-time classes, civilian 
vocational rehabilitation. 





payment plans for a life membership. 





MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIP 


An individual, association, or group may memorialize a deceased friend by purchasing 
a memorial endowment membership for one hundred dollars or more on either of the 








Membership Plans 


One can become a life member by the 
payment of one hundred dollars. This pay- 
ment can be made on one of the following 
plans: 

1. Payment of one hundred dollars cash. 


2. Payment of ten dollars cash, and the bal- 
ance in nine equal annual installments. 


3. Payment of twenty-five dollars cash, 
and the balance in three equal annual 
installments. 

There is no interest obligation to be met 

in either of these plans. 

Schools may purchase life memberships 

the same as individuals. 


APPLICATION BLANK 


tion, Inc., for myself or 


| 
| hereby remit 
| 
| 


address of the beneficiary) 








SEE 


dollars for life membership in the American Vocational Associa- 


Cif not for self, insert above the name and 


| 
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Lite Membership Acceptance 


YG 


To the A. V. A. Secretary: 


It 2s with pleasure that I accept life membership in 
the American V ocational Association, Incorporated. I do 
this with the understanding that my life membership fee 
becomes a part of the permanent fund of the association 
and that the interest therefrom will render service to 


vocational education for all tame. 


I am enclosing a check for $100.00 or $25.00 or $10.00. 


CUnderscore) 


I will pay the remainder in 3 or 9 annual installments. 


(Underscore) 





eee, =e 


Postoffice— a = een 
Date___ 











Mail to C. M. Mitter, Sec’y 
Tue AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AssSOCIATION 
State House, Topexa, Kansas 
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WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


In the month of June another of the 
men who have made an outstanding 
contribution to vocational education 
answered the last call. For the six most 
constructive years of its history, William 
C. Redfield was the President of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education and guided the 
policies and programs of that organi- 
zation which resulted in the enactment 
of the Vocational Education Act. As a 
member of Congress and as Secretary 
of Commerce under Woodrow Wilson, 
he rendered earnest and brilliant service 
to the cause of the New Education for 
the common man. 

It was my good fortune to be closely 
associated with him for a decade. I 
shall never forget the honesty of his 
dealings, his courage in the face of 
obstacles, or his deep seated earnest- 
ness in the fight to establish a system 
of vocational education in this country. 

William C. Redfield was an extra- 
ordinarily brilliant man. Not only was 
he successful in business but without 
the advantages of a college education, 
he made himself one of the best edu- 
cated, most cultured men I have ever 
known. His range of interests and of 
knowledge was amazing. He was a 
most intelligent patron of the arts as 
well as an accomplished musician. 
Every subject he touched and every. 
field in which he served, he illuminated 
by his industry and the keenness of his 
mind which fairly scintillated in action. 
Statesman, diplomat, economist, ex- 
ecutive, lecturer, and writer—in all 
these activities he set high standards of 
performance for Arvedhr and achieved 
them. Any one who has read his New 
Industrial Day or With Congress and 
Cabinet will agree with the statement 
that few men of his generation wrote 
with greater clearness or purity of 
diction. 

The thing which I most admired how- 
ever, about William C. Redfield was his 
intense and unwavering loyalty to the 
cause of the American wage earner. 
Though he had achieved financial 
success for himself, he never lost his 
belief that the future of this democracy 
depended upon the conservation of its 
working people. One of the best ex- 
pressions of this conviction is found in 
these lines from the New Industrial 
Day: 

“After three centuries of develop- 
ment and a century of industrialism, in 
which land and resources and people 
have been exploited chiefly with the 
desire and, indeed, the need of getting 
riches, we have begun to take a more 
accurate account of our national values, 
and in this inventory comes clearly 
out the priceless worth of the great 
asset we have mentioned—our people 
themselves. They are the first thing and 
beside them all else is secondary. For all 
of them, and not a few of them alone, 


WitiiaM C. REDFIELD 


do our nation and our laws and our 
civilization and our industries exist. 
There is no righteousness and there will 
be no ers growing out of partiality or 
special privilege. The way to crime and 
chaos lies plainly in the exploitation of 
our men and our women as if they were 
coal or oil. In our free America there is 
to be industrial and social freedom. 
Out of the ferment of unrest there has 
already begun to come a truer sense of 
human values; a better adjustment of 
law to those values; a keener con- 
science as to the treatment of those 
values, and conservation which shall 
not stop with saving water or wood, 
but will make its greatest and most 
fruitful task the conserving of our 
people themselves.”’ 

From this viewpoint he espoused the 
movement for vocational education and 
for Federal Aid to stimulate and encour- 
age the States to develop a gravely 
needed service to American citizenship. 
Appearing before the National Com- 
mission on Federal Aid for Vocational 
Education (1915) Mr. Redfield said in 
part: 


‘Before the Commission assembled 
I had already said informally that I 
regard the whole question of vocational 
education, in its wide scope, as being 
the single, most serious subject affecting 
American life which is under consider- 
ation today. We have done a great deal 
in this country for the development of 
academic education, for the purely 
cultural forms of training and of course 
we are all glad we have 
just come within a few years to the 
knowledge of a great gap, to the knowl- 
edge of a great want 

“So, I hope that your view of in- 
dustrial and vocational education may 
be as large as the subject, as infinitely 
broad as the need is intense, and as 
infinitely variovs as the variety of the 
need itself, is also. The very extent of 


> 


the problem is the cause and justi- 
fication for federal aid in dealing with 
it. It is too overwhelming to be handled 
by anything less than the power of us 
all; it is too pressing in time to be 
dealt with save by the largest forces 
we have available so that my 
feeling as an officer of the United 
States toward this thing would be that 
this is not one of those things which 
the government may assist, but which 
in all honor and security it must assist; 
which grows too deep and spreads too 
broadly to be dealt with other than by 
the greatest power we have.”’ 

Knowing him as I did, I also know 
that if he were still with us his message 
to all those engaged in or fighting for 
vocational education would be: “‘Our 
common cause is democracy’s cause and 
your opportunity. Carry on.” 

C. A. Prosser. 





MISS MARGARET JOHNSTON 
A Memoria 


The grim reaper of death is con- 
stantly at work among the living, and 
yet when a friend and co-worker is 
called the shock and grief are never- 
theless not easier to bear. In the midst 
of our life problems we are brought to 
realize our own limitations by the 
death of a co-worker and an out- 
standing leader in the field of vo- 
cational home making. 

Miss Margaret Johnston, our friend 
and co-worker, was called to her 
eternal home on May 31, 1932, in the 
Marcus Daly Hospital at Hamilton, 
Montana. She is survived by her 
mother, Mrs. C. E. Johnston, by her 
sister, Mrs J. D. Taylor, both of 
Hamilton, Montana, and by her brother, 
Al Johnston, of Warroad, Minnesota 

Miss Johnston was born at Red Wing, 
Minnesota, June 6, 1870. She attended 
the public school at Ellsworth, in 
Pierce County, Wisconsin, and Ells 
worth Academy. She later graduated 
from The Stout Institute at Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. She taught in the schools at 
Ellsworth, St. Croix Falls, and Glen 
wood from 1887 to 1907, and in the 
schools of Waukegan, Illinois, from 
1907 to 1919 except for one year when 
she was a member of the staff of the 
State Teachers College at River Falls, 
Wisconsin. She has been with the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocation: 
Education since 1920, as State Super- 
visor of Home Economics. 

It was not alone the profession 
training which Miss Johnston broug! 
to bear upon her work as State Supe" 
visor, nor even her loyalty of servic 
though both of these were acknow - 
edgec; but it was the genial, heart 
companionable personality which dre v 
people to her and held them as frienc s. 
She possessed a charitable nature, 
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broadly tolerant of differing opinions, 
but was unswerving in her own con- 
victions. Success did not exalt her, nor 
defeat cast her down. She was always 
herself without sham or pretense, and 
thus her friends never had reason to 
doubt where she could be found in any 
of the great movements for humanity, 
po al in. the home, which claimed 
the sacrifice of her time, energy and 
devotions. Her service to the working 
girls in Wisconsin will live as a monu- 
ment to her memory. Because of this 
service to the working girls, Miss 
Johnston carries with her a rich 
heritage to her eternal home; for it has 
truly Geen said that “‘the only things 
we take with us from this life to the 
life beyond are the things we have 
given away.” 

In view of the outstanding life of 
service and of the substantial assistance 
of Miss Margaret Johnston to the cause 
of part-time schooling for working 
girls, and because of her many acts of 
kindness extended to her associates in 
the part-time schools, the State Board 
of Vocational Education, at a special 
meeting held this fourth day of June in 
the State Capitol at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, desires to extend the heartfelt 
sympathy of all its members to the 
mother, Mrs. C. E. Johnston, and to 
the other members of her family during 
their hour of deepest sorrow. 

The Board further desires to extend 
its heartfelt sympathy to all of the 
associates of Miss Margaret Johnston 
in her professional work in Wisconsin. 

The Board further desires that this 
message be spread upon the minutes of 
the Board and that a copy be mailed to 
Mrs. C. E. Johnston, the mother and to 
the other members of her family. 
Wisconsin StaTE Boarp oF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 


By Geo. P. Hambrecht, Director. 


Dated at the City of Madison, Wisconsin, 
this Fourth day of June, 1932. 





MAY ROGERS LANE 


The year 1932 has taken heavy toll 
in the Vocational Guidance movement. 
The death of May Rogers Lane on 
May 24th, at Niagara Falls, New York, 
after a brief illness, comes as an un- 
timely interruption of a busy life which 
has chronicled continuous accomplish- 
ment in the rise and development of the 
work. 

Born of New England ancestry, her 
mother a teacher in Mt. Holyoke, and 
her father a Congregational minister. 
educated at Amherst, her ideals of life 
were early determined. 

While still a college student at Mt. 
Holyoke, she alternated her education 
with experiences in various types of 
women’s work gaining a direct knowl- 





edge which has enabled her to observe 
and interpret accurately, facts concern- 
ing employment. This has been an in- 
valuable asset to her as a field agent for 


the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s 
Bureau and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

She received her Master's Degree from 
the University of Wisconsin, and her 
training in research through a fellow- 
ship from the Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union in Boston. Miss 
Lane was constantly translating this 
background into an educational pro- 
gram, determining what could be 
taught and methods of teaching the 
same. She left nothing to chance, but 
worked out her program, step by step, 
in connection with the oublic school 
systems of Waltham, Minneapolis, Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland, and the teacher- 
training center at New York State 
Teacher's College at Oswego. 


She was engaged on a research prob- 
lem of building a curriculum in eco- 
nomics for the trade and technical 
students in the Trott Vocational School 
at Niagara Falls at the time of her 
death. 


She is nationally recognized as an 
authority on Occupational Studies. 
A long list of publications in this field 
witness the fruition of her work. 

Hers was not the life of an oppor- 
tunist, gathering hither and yon from 
the accomplishments of others, but 
rather that of a pioneer who, in antic- 
ipation of the future, makes a path in 
the wilderness, recording the results of 
her own efforts and observations that 
others may profit thereby. 


Miss Lahe will always be remembered, 
publicly and privately, for her in- 
tegrity, toleration, fairness, kindliness 
and unselfish cooperation. These traits 
of character were intensified greatly b 
her marvelous attitude and spirit which 
could at once be impersonal yet highly 
humanitarian. Her individual interests 
were ever subservient to the general 
good. 

Her vision and her understanding 
based on scientific study and research in 
Education and in Occupations will long 
point the way to the future development 
of this field so necessary to a successful 
program of Vocational Guidance. 

Her work, her friends, and the youth 
whose interests were deep in her heart, 
she served with an uncompromising 
sense of rectitude and fidelity. Her own 
words, quoted from a recent letter to 
her brother, best express the satis- 
factions which she found in her work: 

“TI have found much spiritual uplift 
in a knowledge of the social sciences 
and in such work as I believed would 
make life and its customs and ex- 
periences happier for others."’ 


By Anna Lator Burpicx 
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New York School of Printing. Like a 
similar school in London, the New 
York school would be made a center for 
social as well as educational activities. 
Central vocational schools of this kind 
are maintained in Cincinnati, Milwau- 
kee, and Buffalo. 


One part of the report shows the im- 
egg of the printing industry to 

ew York City and to the state. Of 
every $10 of product manufactured in 
New York City $1 is produced in 
printing. Compared with the industry 
in the United States, New York pro- 
duces one dollar's worth of product to 
every four dollars worth produced 
nationally. 


The importance of the industry from 
the worker's standpoint is enormous. 
One wage earner in every 14 in New 
York City works in printing and pub- 
lishing, the industry providing for 
60,000 workers. The annual amount 
received in wages by these workers is 
over $128,000,000. This sum increased 
nearly 40 per cent between 1921 and 
1929. Of every 5 wage earners in the 
United States engaged in printing and 
publishing, one is employed in the 
New York City industrial area and of 
every $4.60 paid nationally in wages in 
the industry, $1 goes to the wage 
earner in that area. 


Considered from the point of view 
of the employer one manufacturing in- 
dustry in every 8 is devoted to printing 
and publishing. In the 5 boroughs of 
the City there are 3,536 printing and 
publishing establishments each doing 
an annual business of $5,000 or more. 
The value of the product in printing 
and publishing, done each year in New 
York City, is estimated at $722,000,000. 
Of every 6% printing establishments 
in the United States one is located in 
the New York City industrial area. 


The Commission is under the sponsor- 
ship of Harold G. Campbell, deputy 
superintendent of schools. The other 
members of the Commission are Betty 
Hawley, of the Advisory Board on In- 
dustrial Education; Joseph F. Dujat, of 
the Joint Apprenticeship Commission; 
E. W. Edwards, of the State Industrial 
Commission and Margaret McAleenan 
of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. 


The report was written under the 
supervision of the Director of the Com- 
mission, Dr. Franklin J. Keller and 
edited by John B. Opdycke, assistant 
director. The working staff for the 
printing trades consisted of J. Henry 
Holloway, chairman, Lawrence A. 
Pendergast and Edmun O'Gorman. 


By R. D. Frieminc 
State Education Dept., Albany, N.Y. 
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CONNECTICUT 


That Connecticut employers are ap- 
parently discharging their obligation 
to apprentices is evidenced by the fact 
that few part-time trade-extension ap- 

rentices attending the trade schools 
load been laid off. The hours of em- 
ployment, have, in some cases, been 
curtailed and there is a tendency not to 
take on new apprentices, but the 
apprentices have, in most cases, been 
continued in employment. Many part- 
time trade-extension apprentices have 
taken advantage of the shorter working 
hours to increase their hours of at- 
tendance at the trade schools. 


Mr. L. Burton Sperry has been 
appointed director of the Bridgeport 
State Trade School. Mr. Sperry is a 
man of wide industrial and training 
experience. He has been head of the 
masonry department of the Bridgeport 
Trade School for a number of years and 
is well qualified to take over the 
direction of one of the largest trade 
schools in the state. 


A new course has been organized in 
the Meriden State Trade School at the 
request of local industry. Meriden, the 
silver city of America, is the home of 
the International Silver Company and 
other concerns manufacturing silver- 
ware, lamp shades, and electrical fix- 
tures. These industries employ both 
men and women as designers. The new 
course in ornamental design is intended 
to provide training for these designers. 
A large part of the enrollment is on a 
part-time trade-extension basis although 
a few have been enrolled as pre-employ- 
ment trainees. 


MICHIGAN 


The Muskegon Junior Vocational 
School has an enrollment of eighty-five 
boys and sixty-three girls. Machine 
shop, sheet metal, electricity, drafting, 
shoe repair, furniture craft, and pattern- 
making are taught for boys in one large 
general shop under two instructors. 
The girls ees a home economics 
laboratory in which they are taught 
foods, clothing, and laundry work. 
Classroom work occupies one-half of 
the day and shop and laboratory work 
the other half. The program is very 
flexible and is “wal on individual 
needs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Summer conferences and courses for 
teachers and supervisors in Massa- 
chusetts State-Aided vocational schools 
were held during the month of July at 
Fitchburg State Teachers College and 
at Massachusetts State College in Am- 
herst, with exceptionally large en- 
rollment, nearly every school in the 
State being represented by one or more 
members of its staff, and in some cases 
by the entire faculty. 

At Fitchburg, conferences were held 
for boys’ trade school directors; for 
shop and related teachers in boys’ 
wen schools; for teachers in girls’ 
trade schools; for directors and teachers 
in continuation schools, and for teachers 
in day household arts schools. Courses 
for prospective teachers were offered in 
the continuation, girls’ industrial, and 
household arts fields. Special courses 
for employed teachers in all those 
types of schools and also in the evening 
practical art field were conducted. The 
conferences in general were of one 
week’s duration; the courses varied 
from two to four weeks. The total 
enrollment of men was 263, and of 
women, 128. The faculty and super- 
visory staff, including representatives 
of the Department, special* speakers, 
many of whom were from industry, and 
conference leaders, totaled 65. 

At Amherst, a one-week conference 
for directors and teachers, and courses 
of six weeks’ duration open to active 
and prospective teachers in State-aided 
vocational agricultural schools and 
departments, were held under the joint 
auspices of the Department and the 
State College. The total enrollment was 
65. 


OHIO 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PRIZES 
AWARDED TO TEACHERS 


The Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation of the University of Toledo an- 
nounces prize awards for the best con- 
tributions in the field of Vocational 
Education for the year 1931-1932. 

The First prize di $75.00 was divided 
between Mr. L. L. Smart, instructor in 
Aviation Mechanics, and Mr. J. C. 
Eddie, instructor in Auto Mechanics in 
the Toledo Vocational School, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Smart's offerin 
‘Analysis and Relate 


was entitled, 
Subject Course 


Outlines for Airplane Mechanics,’ and 
Mr. Eddie’s was ‘‘Analysis and Shop 
Course Outline for Auto Mechanics’’. 


The Second price of $25.00 was 
awarded to Mr. J. H. Lawrence and 
Mr. K. K. Porter of the Findlay Vo- 
cational School, Findlay, Ohio. Their 
contribution was entitled, ‘Related 
Subject Course Outlines in Related 
Mathematics for Auto Mechanics, Re- 
lated Science and Materials for Auto 
Mechanics, and Related Theory and 
Construction for Auto Mechanics’’. 


These prizes are offered through the 
instrumentality of the State Board for 
Vocational Education, Division of 
Trades and Industries, cooperating with 
the Vocational Department of the 
University of Toledo, for the most 
worthy contributions in the field of 
Vocational Education in Northwestern 
Ohio during the year. The judges were 
E. L. Heusch, Supervisor, Trades and 
Industries, Division of State Board for 
Vocational Education, David W. Henry, 
Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Toledo, and H. W. Paine, 
Vocational Teacher Trainer, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of Toledo. 


NEW JERSEY 


TRAINING OF FIRE DEPARTMENT 
OFFICERS ORGANIZED IN 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


A training program for fire depart- 
ment officers was recently completed 
by the Vocational Division of the New 
Jersey Department of Public Instruction 
at Newark, New Jersey. This program 
was organized through the cooperation 
of Fire Commissioner Charles H. Kenlan 
of Newark and Chief John J. Towey of 
the Newark Fire Department. 

The ten battalion chiefs of the 
Newark Fire Department, the chiefs of 
the fire departments in East Orange, 
and West Orange, the battalion chief 
of the Elizabeth Fire Department, and 
the Superintendent of the Newark 
Salvage Corps participated in the entire 
training program. 

The first series of meetings which in- 
volved the training of the fire depart- 
ment officers as teachers was conducted 
by Mr. J. R. Coxen, regional agent of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Ecu- 
cation. 











